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The name The Firesign Theatre 
evokes many mental images. A nostalgic 
warmth for the good old days that never 
were. Of thousands of Americans gather- 
ing around their citizen radios listening to 


FDR’s weekly fireside chats. Zodiacal 
puns for the pot smoking patrons of the 
psychedelic sixties and seventies, trying 
to escape from a club swinging world 
gone mad with war and_ political 
upheaval. Guerrilla theater in the streets, 
humorously deprogramming a populous 
from the narcotic of pop culture. Fighting 
clowns against the powers that be. Of 
Shakespearian comedy in a time of 
Orwellian tragedy. A theater of the mind, 
built with the bricks of politics and poetry 
on the solid foundation of the golden age 
of radio. The images pile on and on, and 
on, with double, triple, quadruple enten- 
dres and non sequiturs, layering a bakla- 
va of subconsciously surreal and blatantly 
silly humor acting as a political poultice 
for the wounds of a sick society. It is all 
of these things and none of them. 


What it really is, is a group of 
media magi on the cutting edge of tech- 
nology and satire. Four or five crazy guys 
with their fingers poised to push the but- 
tons; Phil Austin, Peter Bergman, David 
Ossman, and Phil Proctor — the fifth being 
the collective entity conjured up by com- 
munal thinking. It is a comedy troupe, 
but not a band in the sense of musicians 
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practicing what they preach everyday. 
These highly creative individuals put their 
personal lucrative commercial careers on 
hold, to occasionally come together to 
give testimony to the masses, in the form 
of concerts and recordings. Not willing to 
rest upon their laurels of almost 30 years 
of collective reasoning purveyed on over 
26 albums of recorded comedy, generat- 
ing millions in sales, sold out nationwide 
concert tours, dozens of syndicated radio 
shows and TV appearances, gaggles of 
videos, motion picture scripts, books, 
plays, poetry, magazines, newsletters, 
newspaper columns, comic strips, photo 
ops, voice-overs, commercials, you name 
it — they have now opened the windows 
of the world of computers and CD ROM, 
to breathe fresh air, and revive the undy- 
ing theatre of the absurd. 


The Humble Beginnings... 


The Firesign Theatre had _ its 
humble beginnings in the small fledgling 
L.A. Pacifica radio network affiliate sta- 
tion KPFK during the November 17, 1966 
broadcast of Peter, “The Wiz” Bergman’s 
five nights a week underground hit radio 
show “Radio Free Oz.” Under the pre- 


By Frederick W 
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tense of “The Oz Film Festival,” the four 
improvised a series of imaginary movies 
projected and narrated by pseudo film- 
makers. There was an instant unique 
chemistry formulated that continues to 
attract and combine their diverse ele- 
ments to this day. The Firesign Theatre 
began a series of round table discussion 
writing sessions to script out the hours of 
open air play. They were their own best 
audience, with the ultimate result and the 
highest compliment being to make each 
other laugh. From the very beginnings, 
Firesign employed the truest sense of 
democracy, only material that they all 
agreed to incorporate became part of their 
compositions. The one man veto and the 
filtration system of four high intellects 
stimulated a group built on trust and a 
handshake of legal anarchy. 

They threw the flotsam and jet- 
sam of their own daily lives into the 
stream of consciousness with the free 
association humor of their audio mind 
movies churning out surrealised versions 
of classic radio. They developed a con- 
tinuing theme of power, paranoia, and 
populism, running the entire political 
gauntlet of American culture. 
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Their rise in popularity and 
cohesive writing skills caused Columbia 
Records to sniff them out with an offhand- 
ed, uncensored recording contract to 
book unlimited studio time, with the only 
stipulation that they make a profit. The 
initial album, Waiting for the Electrician, 
or Someone Like Him (1968), was 
expanded from their first formally written 
performance piece and largely patterned 
after Stan Freberg’s History of America 
Part 1 LP. It heralded the anti-culture’s 
response to the institution and disintegra- 
tion of the counter culture and straight 
America’s manifest destiny of destruction 
of the land and the indigenous people. A 
series of short sketches satisfied 
Columbia’s concept of a comedy album, 
leaving the entire second side free for the 
title cut’s Bulgarian satire of European 
avant-garde plays. The “Electrician” was 
power; power to drive the turntables of 
political activism, and power to fix the 
broken dreams of the burnt out circuits of 
idealistic youth. 


But this was not the first record- 
ing released by the group. Electrician’s 
basics were recorded in the spring of ‘67, 
but the final mixes weren’t done until the 
fall, when Bergman returned from a 
sojourn to Turkey. In the meantime, the 
rest of the Firesign were used by produc- 
er Gary Usher to provide voices for Chad 
and Jeremy’s Of Cabbages and Kings sec- 
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ond side psychedelic pre-”Sgt. Pepper” 
extravaganza, “The Progress Suite,” and 
to provide gunshots and _ battlefield 
sounds for The Notorious Byrd Brothers’ 
LP cut of “Draft Morning,” put out by 
The Byrds. 

After a rocky start, several break 
ups, flat record sales, threats from 
Columbia’s top brass to drop them, and 
being fired from their long running radio 
show, the reformed Firesign Theatre 
apprehensively approached 1969 by 
recording their second album, How Can 
You Be In Two Places at Once;-When 
You’re Not Anywhere at All? The side 
one title was another performance piece 
from the previous summer. “How Can 
You Be...” is a nightmare odyssey on the 
highway of life guided by a psychedelic 
Homer in the mantra of a used car sales- 
man. It was run-on writing transferred to 
the recorded form, using readings of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses interspersed with 
dope deals, acting as the gods or fates 
tempting our traveler away from the 
rightful return route to home and family. 

Side two was the Firesign’s trib- 
ute to old time radio, and their most 
accessible and popular recording to date. 
“The Further Adventures of Nick Danger,” 
was a send up of a every cliche riddled 
‘40s style Hollywood radio detective. 
Originally written as a pilot for a canceled 
13 week series, it was inspired by the old 
“Johnny Dollar, Insurance Investigator 
Show” and pulp novelist Raymond 
Chandler’s Phillip Marlow. Recorded on 
vintage RCA mikes in the old radio stu- 
dios of CBS in L.A., Nick runs into 
Firesign’s most memorable characters as 
he tries to solve the mystery of his own 
life by using flashbacks and over 30 secret 
Beatles references to “Cut ‘em off at the 
past.” Rocky Rococo’ (Proctor), 
Catherwood (Ossman), Lt. Bradshaw 
(Bergman), and Nick Danger (Austin) him- 
self, became reference points for Firesign 
voice identification, partially due to the 
mug shots included in the gate fold LP 
jacket. A segmented version of side two 
with wrap-a-rounds was put out for radio 
play, as a whole album called Nick 
Danger, Third Eye, Case No. 666, and is a 
much sought after collectible today. A 
portion of side one, “Yankee Doodle 
Comes to Terms” was included on a 7” 
promo EP sampler, with the album jacket 
featured among others on the sleeve. 

By the time The Firesign Theatre 
looked forward to writing the next record, 
the magic of their spoken words began to 
appear. Sales figures took off on the 
strength of their second album. Mostly by 
word of mouth, drug induced group ther- 
apy sessions, and minor airplay on col- 
lege campus oriented radio stations, a 
hard core following of fanatic fans began 
to develop. These ‘Firesigntists’ dissected 
every word and phrase, memorizing and 


repeating entire passages, much to the 
annoyance of the uninitiated. At first lis- 
tening, many of the unhip didn’t find any- 
thing funny about the records at all, but 
were fascinated by the rhythm and musi- 
cality of the words, and hypnotized by the 
subconscious humor. The surreal induce- 
ment of a radio comedy group using rock 
and roll production techniques to do 
movies on television for phonograph 
records, played upon their minds. By the 
time the novice listener got to Nick 
Danger, it was a welcome relief to rest in 
the pools of blatantly funny and silly hilar- 
ity. The records were designed to be 
played over and over again like a favorite 
music disc, revealing more of the secrets 
and layers of comedy with each spin. 
The clout of a major label 
secured a spot in the record bins, and a 
path toward their rightful and continuing 
place in the history of recorded comedy. 
Firesign’s rock and roll manager Jim 
Guercio, the genius behind such bands as 
The Buckinghams and Chicago, began to 
steer the group in the right directions and 
started to receive offers for outside pro- 
jects. An elusive single “Station 
Break/Forward Into the Past” was released 
with a picture sleeve that saw little airplay 
before it was withdrawn. It was the only 
record produced by Guercio himself, and 
is an extremely funny mini album with the 
fake commercials and TV channel switch- 
ing that became hallmarks for the group. 
The Firesign Theatre was con- 
tracted to help write a screenplay for the 
first psychedelic western, “Zachariah” 
(1970), produced by ABC Pictures and it 
was their official introduction to 
Hollywood, and the world of control. 
“Zachariah” was originally conceived by 
Joe Massot, the man who directed the 
movie “Wonderwall,” as a vehicle to star 
Bob Dylan, Bridget Bardot and Ginger 


Baker. Also appearing were Don Johnson 


(his first movie), John Rubenstein, son of 
world class pianist Arthur; and the rock 
groups Country Joe And The Fish, The 
James Gang, jazz drummer Elvin Jones, 
and fiddler Doug Kershaw. For the first 
time The Firesign were being told what to 
do and the project slipped out of their 
grasp, producing mixed results. Although 
90 percent of the remaining dialogue is in 
their own words, most of the hippie con- 
cepts and the scene they wrote for them- 
selves as “Doctor Firesign’s Antique 
Theatre of The Plains and Eclectic Buffalo 
Show,” singing “Marching to Shibboleth” 
fell to the merciless power of the well- 
known, unsuitable, veteran. director 
George Englund. How could the estab- 
lishment understand The Firesign Theatre. 
Austin walked, but the remaining three 
traveled to Mexicali, Mexico for on loca- 
tion rewrites and smoke-ins. Only 
Proctor and Bergman actually appeared in 
the film — Bergman as a robbed bank 





teller and Proctor as a priest. A sound- 
track album was released with music from 
the groups featured in the movie, and 
some bits of dialogue written by The 
Firesign as well. These inspiring experi- 
ences and _ the relatively big money, 
allowed them to concentrate on develop- 
ing their third album. 

Don’t Crush That Dwarf, Hand 
Me the Pliers (1970), was a masterpiece in 
all respects, and is considered by many to 
be the best concept comedy album ever 
produced. It is the life story of a man, 
George Leroy Tirebiter who sells his soul 
to the TV set, becoming forever young 
and forever old on the reruns of late night 
movies. Tirebiter, named after the unoffi- 
cial canine mascot of USC’s athletic 
squads, is trapped in a Dantesque Hell of 
perpetually watching his life unfold on 
the electronic screen. The Firesign 
Theatre uses the audio effect of channel 
surfing, which was developed on previ- 
ous records, to tell the story of the four 
ages of man and the constant sell out of 
his ideals to make it in the modern world. 
Some of the ideas worked up during the 
“Zachariah” writing sessions as well as 
the current event of the Kent State student 
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massacre were incorporated into the 


: script. It was released with a poster insert 


comprised of Polaroid snapshots of the 
group providing clues to the secret life of 
the comedians. A one sided 6 minute 
promo single, “This Side” was edited out 
of the LP and sent out to radio stations in 
a picture sleeve with a black and white 
version of the Robert Grossman jacket 
design. Dwarf is undoubtedly the group’s 
favorite album, as well as the fans. 

The record was a smash hit, 
spawning many spin off comedy groups, 
and even college courses on Firesign 
material and concepts. The follow-up LP 
was, in part, inspired by a 1939 World’s 
Fair souvenir booklet showing an amuse- 
ment ride on the Funway. | Think We’re 
All Bozos On This Bus (1971), was the 
flawless story of disgruntled employee/cit- 
izen, who was able to get into the system 
and destroy the masters of control and 
bring down the evil phony government of 
“Big Brother” disguised as a benevolent 
amusement park. It was the culmination 
of their early years at Columbia, and the 
pinnacle to which none of their subse- 
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. album back. Clockwise from upper left: David 


Ossman, Peter Bergman, Phil Austin and Phil Proctor. Photo courtesy Phil Proctor. ABOVE 
Left - Right: “Zachariah” soundtrack cover LP; Of Cabbages and Kings, Chad and Jeremy; pic- 
ture sleeves for “Station Break” and “Forward Into The Past!”. BELOW: Cover of Waiting 
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early pressing, 360 stereo LP. 
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quent recordings were ever able to mea- 
sure up to. Another DJ single was pulled 
out of the album featuring a song by the 
group that has remained a Firesign anthem. 
“The Holygram’s Song” better known as 
“Back From the Shadows Again.” It was 
sung by the projected programmed vegeta- 
bles of “Bozo” land, and was backed with 
“Mr. President,” the Nixon voiced comput- 
er mask of Dr. Memory, the true villain 
behind the scenes. 


Radio Activity 


While all of this was going on, 
The Firesign Theatre was appearing week- 
ly on the radio in various shows at various 
stations including 21 shows of “Dear 
Friends,” which ran on KPFK_ from 
September 1970 to March 1971. The 
group came up with the idea of trying to 
syndicate some of these shows by editing 
together 12 hour LPs and offering them to 
subscribers. Only about 200 copies were 
pressed up and released, and contained 
hours of Firesign material not available 
anywhere else. The “Dear Friends” set is 
a highly sought after by Firesign fanatics. 

A double album was put togeth- 
er by Columbia, with the best routines 
culled from their radio series, Dear 
Friends (1972). It was whole heartily 
accepted by their fans for what it was, a 
collection of hilarious improvisations and 
scripted funny commercials, giving them 
a glimpse of what they’d been missing 
during all those years of live broadcasts. 
Two singles were released to radio sta- 
tions from the album “40 Great 
Unclaimed Melodies,” a hilarious mail 
order record advertisement parody 
recorded before a live audience, backed 
with “Live From the Senate Bar (If You 
Call That Living)” from the radio show, 
and “Mr. President’ (from Bozos) with 
“Live From the Senate Bar,” again. 


In 1972, the obvious tensions 
and stresses of four egos and seven years 
of non-stop work, caused internal and 
personal problems that the group was not 
able to solve. They broke up again during 
the preparation of their next record Not 
Insane, or Anything You Want To (1972), 


a mish mash of material derived from live 
performances and their first short film, 
“The Martian Space Party” (1972), a low 
budget pseudo-documentary of a special 
radio broadcast. Many of the group’s fol- 
lowers were terribly disappointed with 
the new release after being spoiled by 
their former masterpieces. Listening to 
the record 25 years later, without precon- 
ceived prejudices, it’s not as bad as 
remembered, with some terribly funny 
bits and pieces confusingly thrown 
together with dated psychedelic produc- 
tion qualities. 

7 A DJ interview album, A Firesign 
Chat With Papoon (1972), the group’s 
presidential candidate for the election 
was released by Columbia. Papoon never 
shows up, and neither does the whole 
group, leaving Proctor and Bergman act- 
ing as campaign managers to comment 
on the pre-election strategies on side one 
and the post election results on side two. 
It’s very silly and shows just how good 
they worked together as a duo. 

Proctor and Bergman then splin- 
tered off to tour and record several team 
albums, TV or Not TV (1973), What This 
Country Needs (1975) and Give Us a 
Break (1978). Solo records were also pro- 
duced by Ossman, How Time Flys (1973) 
and Austin, Roller Maidens From Outer 
Space (1974), but with the rest of the 
group participating as well. Singles were 
released from the solo recordings, 
“Communist Love Song / Nasi Goring” 
commercially from TV or Not TV, and for 
airplay “Dick Private’s Mystery,” an EP 
edited from Roller Maidens, backed with 
songs from the albums, Switchblade Pitch 
Forks and The Bad News. 

All was forgiven or at least put 
aside in 1974, as the group reformed to 
put out a version of the lost Sherlock 
Holmes adventure, The Tale of the Giant 
Rat of Sumatra (1974), starring Hemlock 
Stones, as the coke snorting detective. 
The pun-filled album disappointed fans 
looking for another high class non-linear 
Dwarf or Bozos. They turned their backs 
on the group, drifting more towards 
British rivals Monty Python, who were 
just emerging on the American scene and 


systematically invading ABC television, 
movie theaters, and record bins. 

The Firesign Theatre tried to 
win their fans back with an LP, inspired 
by Ufologist Erich Von Daniken, entitled 
Everything You Know is Wrong (1974). 
This lunatic fringed interpretation of 
American history failed to reach the sales 
it deserved. It harkened back to their 
best work without being a commercial 
formulation. A promo EP was released 
with cuts from the album and “Station 
Breaks” on “For Your Ears Only.” 
Columbia also bankrolled a small budget 
promotional filming of the album as the 
Firesign lip-synced to the already prere- 
corded soundtrack. The “Everything You 
Know is Wrong” (1975) film, shot by bur- 
geoning cinematographer Alan Daviau, 
saw little release in the movie theaters, 
but is gaining popularity today on the 
video market. It’s the closest the group 
ever got to visually attaining the comedy 
and pace of their recordings. 
Unfortunately most of their audience 
was lost by that time and Columbia 
decided not to renew their contract. 

The Firesign Theatre repeated 
the formula for the “Dear Friends” sub- 
scription set by offering a 10 album pack- 
age of selections from their radio show 
“Let’s Eat” (1974). 


After Vietnam and Before Disco 


The group dissolved again and 
Proctor and Bergman went out on the 
road. Austin and Ossman teamed, toured 
the West Coast and wrote most of the 
group album, In the Next World, You're 
On Your Own (1975), knowing it was to 
be their last under the Columbia contract 
and tried to sum up and conclude The 
Firesign Theatre engagement. Proctor 
and Bergman returned for the recording, 
but contributed little to the writing. Plans 
for a Bicentennial album, with a gatefold 
game board printed on the inside jacket 
were shelved along with the group. 
Columbia offered up Forward Into the 
Past (1976), a “best of” double album 
anthology instead. It’s a satisfying album 
which includes “Station Breaks/ Forward 
Into the Past” single. The break with 
Columbia ended an era, the Vietnam War 
was over and disco was king. 


An LP with disco label Butterfly, 
Just Folks...A Firesign Chat (1977), reprised 
“Dear Friends,” with the — brightest 
moments being the fake commercials, 
“The Ben Bland Show,” a mid-morning TV 
matinee movie satire; and “Pass the Indian 
Please,” the group’s excellent encore per- 
formance piece. A bootleg album soon 
surfaced on the Dog and Cat label put out 
by Wizardo Records of a Berkeley concert 
called “Firesign World” (1977). Proctor 
and Bergman again departed, produced 
more records, movie scripts, film projects, 





toured, and were almost shot to death in a 
Chinese gangland massacre at the Golden 
Dragon restaurant in San Francisco, after a 
performance. 

The Firesign Theatre took a two 
year hiatus from the studios, reforming to 
record a projected, but unpurchased 
“Nick Danger” radio series pilot “The 
Case of the Missing Shoe” (1979) that did 
find release on Rhino Records. They were 
back and ready to work. The Firesign™ 
produced a pilot computer adventure 
game parody, The Pink Hotel Burns 
Down (1979), that was not sold but 
excerpted later and remixed for a Roland 
Sound Sampler CD (1991). They were 
hired by MGM to write and star in a 
screenplay for a modern version of the 
Odyssey. But MGM was sold and the 
new bosses canned the project. An HBO 
Halloween TV special was produced star- 
ring Don Addams and The Firesign 
Theatre, utilizing public domain horror 
film clips interspersed with live action for 
“The Madhouse of Dr. Fear” (1979). 
They did political commentary on the 
1980 election for National Public Radio’s 
Morning Edition, and also for NPR’s 
“Earplay” an hour version — of 
“Shakespeare’s Lost Comedie, Anythynge 
You Want To.” The election commen- 
taries were collected by Rhino and 
offered to subscribers and periodically 
mailed out as The Cassette Chronicles 
(1980). The Firesign Theatre was hired to 
present a one hour performance at NPR’s 
Airlie Conference, “The History of the Art 
of Radio,” which was released to the par- 
ticipants as part of a 15 volume in-house 
cassette package of the entire event. 

The Firesign Theatre performed 
several new shows for the Roxy Theater in 
L.A., recording the last show, and later 
releasing it augmented by studio produc- 
tions as Fighting Clowns (1980) on Rhino / 
Firesign Records. A picture disc single with 
the painting of the “Fighting Clowns” cover 
was released with a song on each side rep- 
resenting the two candidates for the presi- 
dential election, “Reagan” and “Carter,” 
with the winner’s song to be placed on the 
album. A national tour was booked featur- 
ing this Brechtian musical review, drawing 
relatively small crowds. Fighting Clowns 
failed to spark most of the old fans. Sales 
were dismal, and not what the album 
deserved for it was a well thought out intro- 
duction to the ‘80s. The Firesign Theatre 
referred to themselves musically as the 8 
Shoes but they seemed to have lost their 
footing in the Reagan years. 


Mixed Media 


They appeared on the live TV 
comedy show “Evening At The Improv,” 
performing another “Nick Danger” piece 
“Frame Me Pretty” (1981). Some of the 
previously recorded projects were 


released on Rhino, Lawyer’s Hospital 
(1982), an interesting collection of unre- 
leased live appearances, segments from 
the Cassette Chronicles and real com- 
mercials for Jack Poet VWs. An edited 
album length version of the NPR 
“Shakespeare’s Lost Comedy” (1982) 
was released at the same time. 

The Firesign Theatre was pro- 
ducing a lot of work and nobody seemed 
to care. All but the most loyal fans had 
dissipated. They worked very hard at 
numerous projects but none seemed to 
pay off for all the effort. Nobody could 
figure out how to properly market the 
group or its products, a problem that.con- 
tinues to this day. This started to put a 
financial strain on the group, particularly 
Ossman, who had been living in Santa 
Barbara, and was out of the Hollywood 
commercial pipeline. Reluctantly 
Ossman left the West Coast to take a job 
at NPR in Washington, DC hosting a five 
hour weekly “Sunday Show” in 1982. He 
later pursued a solo career producing 
radio programs for WGBH in Boston, and 
conducted workshops in radio theater arts 
across the country. 

The others formed Pyro 
Playhouse and opened up offices in 
Hollywood to do business in any media 
they could. The new Firesign Theatre 
moved through the teflon decade of the 
empty ‘80s without one of its major voices, 
and tried to compensate for this by pushing 
the envelope of technology. They hooked 
up with former Monkee Michael Nesmith’s 
Pacific Arts Video and a Japanese compa- 
ny to produce a project that was to be the 
first interactive video. In a sense, all of The 
Firesign’s recordings were interactive 
because they demanded a lot of participa- 
tion from the listener. The Japanese pulled 
out along with their financing, and the pro- 
ject was barely salvaged by personal funds 
from everyone concerned. “The Case of 
the Missing Yolk” (1983) was an interest- 
ing, classy, low budget, Nick Danger vehi- 
cle with some very funny commercial par- 
odies, and video sight gags and special 
effects. It received some cable TV airplay, 
is still widely available in the video rental 
stores, and is scheduled for re-release on 
More Sugar. 

The Firesign went for another 
media by producing an RCA CED video 
disc, using a laser activated needle and 
only playable in RCA machines. “Hot 
Shorts” (1984) was a vocally overdubbed 
collection of lightly edited Republic 
Movie Studio cliff hanger serials of the 40s 
and 50s, spiced up with blatantly sexual 
humor and dialogue. It was a project that 
was very similar to Proctor and Bergman’s 
1978 film, “J-Men Forever” though not as 
highly edited or as cleverly written. “Hot 
Shorts” has since been transferred to video 
tape and it too is widely available for 
rental. Next, they transformed the “Nick 
Danger” episode, “Frame Me Pretty” into 
“The 3 Faces of Al” (1984), their first 
“new” material in years and the very first 
digitally recorded comedy album. It was 
released by Rhino on vinyl and CD and 
nominated for a Grammy but lost out to 
Weird Al Yankovic. 


In 1985 The Firesign Theatre 
was approached by Phillips to write two 
demonstration games for their new CD 
Interactive machines. “Eat or Be Eaten,” 
was recorded as a 99 track demo and the 
accompanying graphics were made, but 


the actual finished project was never pub-. : 


lished commercially. “Danger in 
Dreamland,” a “Nick Danger” Hollywood 


studio back lot murder mystery game, was _: 
written but not recorded. Eat or Be Eaten : 
(1985) was salvaged and released as the : 
first CD with subcode graphics, and the : 
game paths strung together to form a story : 
with some commercial parodies, on : 
Mercury Records. The commercials were : 
excised and put out for radio airplay in : 
both a 7” and 12” version called “Bites 
From Eat or Be Eaten.” The theme was 


further developed into a highly successful 


30 minute Cinemax special, also called : 
that too, has 
been released on video (1986). Inthe late : 
80s, Pyro Playhouse ran out of work and : 
closed their offices, officially ending The : 
Firesign Theatre. All four individuals then : 
concentrated solely on their own careers : 


“Eat or Be Eaten” (1985), 


and families. 


Mobile Fidelity Labs purchased : 
the essential 
Columbia Firesign albums on CD, solicit- 
ing new liner notes from the former mem- 
bers. Don’t Crush That Dwarf, Hand Me : 
the Pliers (1987) came out with startlingly : 
good sales figures. Old fans were delight- 


the rights to release 


ed with the clarity of sound that was 
missing from their old, overplayed, : 
phonograph records. Mobile Fidelity : 


continued its re-releases with How Can : 
You Be In Two Places at Once, When 
You’re Not Anywhere at All? (1988), | : 
Think We’re All Bozos On This Bus : 
(1989), Waiting For the Electrician, or : 
Someone Like Him (1992), and Dear 
Sales were respectable, : 
prompting the men to talk of a reunion : 
when they all gathered together for the : 
first time in many years to attend Phil : 


Friends (1992). 


Proctor’s third wedding in 1992. 


A promotional group came up : 
with the money to sponsor a 25th : 
Anniversary Reunion Concert (April 24, 


1993) at the Paramount Theatre in Seattle. 


Media moguls and die hard fans gathered : 
from across the country to attend the : 
event. The four members approached the : 
stage with apprehension and trepidation, 
but the audience received them with a : 
five minute standing ovation before they : 
could even say a word. It was a humbling : 
and exhilarating experience, enough to : 
give them the confidence to allow the old : 


chemistry to work its magic again. 


A nationwide tour was booked 
and quickly sold out. Columbia / Sony, : 
who had kept the first few albums in print : 
as cassettes followed suit, helping to pro- : 
mote the tour with a new retrospective : 
two CD set Shoes for Industry (1993) in : 
their Legacy series. The tour was a nos- 
talgic review for the audiences who recit- : 
ed along like a Greek chorus with the : 
updated versions of the routines from The : 
Firesign’s most famous and popular : 
albums. Sales were brisk at the souvenir : 
tables where patrons could purchase 
squeezable rubber Bozo noses and toy : 
pickles, T-shirts, tour jackets, and Nick : 
Danger shot glasses. After the shows, The : 
Firesign Theatre came out for autograph : 
sessions to greet and thank the fans by : 
signing photos, books, record jackets, and 
They created a following of die : 
hards, affectionately called Fireheads ; 
who treated the band like they were the : 
Grateful Dead, preceding them to every : 
venue to try and catch every show. The : 
Firesign Theatre staged endless press con- : 
ferences, and interviews and appeared on 
many local and National Public Radio : 
affiliates across the country promoting : 
their comeback and cementing their base. : 


CDs. 


Mobile Fidelity released Fighting 
Clowns with the “Carter” song on CD in 
1993, and a double CD set of selected 
live performances from the 25th 
Anniversary Tour, and Back From the 
Shadows in 1994. The sales figures of the 
CDs has caused CBS / Sony to not renew 
further licensing to Mobile Fidelity with 
the hope of doing their own reissues. In 
August of 1995, How Can You Be In Two 
Places at Once When You’re Not 
Anywhere at All was released on the Sony 
/ CBS Comedy Legacy series with the orig- 
inal artwork. 

The Firesign Theatre created 
More Sugar in order to market their own 
product via mail order sales of videos and 
audio cassettes, including the full length 
version of Anythynge You Want To (1993) 
and the video of “Everything You Know is 
Wrong” (1993). 

After all the hard work and pro- 
motion re-establishing themselves, the 
highly creative group began to feel stifled 
under the umbrella of a nostalgia act. 
With the same countless questions and 
the constant rehashing of 20-year-old 
material, The Firesign Theatre desired 
more of a current take on their visage as 
“America’s Comedy Theater,” and 
“Electric Vaudeville.” In the summer of 
‘94 they booked a series of festival dates 
to subscription theater audiences in the 
northwest presenting yet another resusci- 
tation of Anythynge You Want To, as an 
open rehearsal of a piece dating back to 
the very beginnings of The Firesign. For 
some reason the troupe seemed moder- 
ately surprised that an upscale audience, 
who was mostly unfamiliar with their 
work found them funny. 


In April of ‘95, The Firesign 
Theatre assembled in the studio for the 
first time in 15 years to record four “Nick 
Danger” radio spots for Pizza Hut’s 
stuffed crust pizza. The guys were also 
hired to provide voices for the animated 
series, “The Tick.” The group did an 
excellent job but they weren’t out of the 
woods yet. Just when they thought things 
were starting to turn in their favor, they 
received several bad breaks. The group’s 
scheduled appearance at the Interactive 
Media Festival where they hoped to 
videotape “Shakespeare’s Lost Interactive 
Comedie,” still another evolution of 
“Anythynge You Want To,” for distribu- 
tion, was canceled due to the promoter’s 
lack of funds. Then their newly acquired 
manager quit, and along with that hopes 
fora summer tour dissipated. Frustrations 
mounted within the group, personality 
clashes resurfaced and it seemed to be a 
rerun of the early ‘80s with no hope for 
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new writing. 

Again the solution may lie in 
advanced technology. During the reunion 
tour, various Companies approached the 
group with proposals in the CD-ROM 
arena. Peter Bergman has been turning his 
attention toward CD-ROM and computer 
games and is on the brink of breaking 
through. If he is successful, he has 
promised to forward the flag and renew the 
group as he did in the the early days of 
“Radio Free Oz.” Now The Firesign 
Theatre is reinvestigating past unused 
material for new directions. Hopes are 
high as the group tries to get a lucrative 
contract to again put their personal careers 
and egos on hold, and gather together for 
an extensive series of round table discus- 
sion and writing sessions. 


Frederick Wiebel: You all were involved 
with radio at KPFK in L.A., and that led to 
the Firesign Theatre; how did that come 
about? 

David Ossman: | was in New York in the 
50s and | got my first radio job at WBAI 
which was commercial FM. I’m sort of an 
FM pioneer broadcaster. FM was a very 
free medium and it was an extremely 
eclectic station at that time. 

| was one of the first documen- 
tors on radio, or any other place for that 
matter, of the Beat movement. There’s 
about 50 tapes in my “Sullen Art” inter- 
view series, and 20 or 25 in another series 
| did called “The Poet In NY,” that are 
readings that | produced. All of those are 
in the University of Ohio in Toledo Ohio. 
| sold this archive years ago, much to my 
regret today. 

WBAI was given to the Pacifica 
Foundation in 1960, and | worked there 
for another year or so and transferred 
back to L.A. where | had my school years. 
| asked them if they’d hire me at KPFK and 
they agreed. It was a big, big transition in 
my life. God only knows what would 
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RIGHT: Publicity photo, Hollywood 1971, 


courtesy Phil Proctor. 


have happened if | had stayed, rather than 
coming back to the indolent West Coast, 
and the easy life. 

| had a very good time at KPFK, 
and that of course is where | met Phil 
Austin, and Phil and | were a huge hit as 
fundraisers. We did the very first 
marathon fundraising thing in L.A. 

It was at that time that Peter 
came into the station and got “Radio 
Free Oz.” We just fell in love with that 
program. Phil Austin was its nominal 
line producer, he was on the board. 
Peter was a huge sudden phenomenon. 
He kind of invented underground radio 
in Southern California. Peter’s friend 
Phil Proctor came to town from New 


York, and that briefly is the kind of : 


atmosphere where we _ ll met. 
Suddenly we were all together and rac- 
ing forward to whatever it is we are now. 
It was a very interesting time for me. 
Phil Austin: | was a rootless beatnik, 
essentially. | had gotten into radio really 
as a way to avoid active duty. | got 
involved in a psychological warfare unit, 
that would allow you to be in the Army 
for six months, and spend the rest of my 
life in bondage and servitude. That was 
my entrance into radio. It was something 
that | always loved. Actually in Fresno 
where | grew up I had read the comics on 
the air on Saturday mornings. 

When | started working with The 
Firesign Theatre | was the drama and lit- 


erature director at KPFK which was one of : 


the key stations that was involved in a 
tremendous amount of ferment of the late 
60s. | happened to be in kind of an exec- 
utive position at a left leaning FM radio 
station. | had primarily done stage work. 
In an odd California kind of way | was a 
Shakespearean actor. I’ve always pretty 
much been a writer. That’s always what 
I've primarily been interested in. So 
working in radio was a way of just trying 
to stay afloat really, financially. | met 
David Ossman first. | think he was a cou- 
ple of people ahead of me in the same 
position at KPFK, but he had left by the 
time | had gotten there. 

It was really Peter and | that 
found ourselves working on a very late 
night fundraising show, in which we 
would stay up all night for days and beg 
people to send us money. There was an 
instant kind of bonding thing that hap- 
pened on the air, between him and a guy 
named Paul J. Robins. | was on the air 
when we all starting talking to each other, 
and it was very hippie oriented stuff. Very 
kind of New Age, acid, LSD, rock & roll, 
early days of all that in 1966. The station 
manager of KPFK was very interested in 
expanding the listenership and in what 
was happening among college age people 
at that time. He thought that we sounded 
really good on the air, and we set up a 
show immediately where | was the pro- 
ducer of a show called “Radio Free Oz” 
and out of that eventually comes The 
Firesign Theatre. 

Peter Bergman: | went to Yale where | 
wrote the lyrics for two of the musicals, 
“Tom Jones” and “Booth is Back in Town.” 
That’s where | met Phil Proctor. | taught 
at Yale, | was in the Army, then | went first 
to Germany on a playwriting fellowship. 


During that period | worked with Spike 
Milligan, in England. | also wrote for a TV 
program there called “Not So Much a 
Program More a Way of Life,” and for 
Peter Cook’s magazine called Private Eye. 

1 came to California, via New 
York, in June of ‘66, with a film under my 


arm, that I’d produced in Berlin, 
“Flowers,” and arranged a benefit for 
myself, to pay for my print. | ran it at the 
Cinema Theater in L.A., at a midnight 
showing. One of the people who came to 
see it was a film critic who also had con- 
nections with KPFK, named Paul J. 
Robbins. He said, “Well come on the air, 
let me interview you tonight.” They were 
having a late night fundraiser marathon 
going on. | was on, and | remember sit- 
ting down with about eight or nine people 
around this table with a microphone and 
| started to schmooze. The head of the 
station was a real go getter named Paul 
Dallas, and he offered me a job. | started 
“Radio Free Oz” on July 24, 1966, on 
KPFK. Paul J. Robbins began it with me, 
and he left after the first two months, but 
it was my show. 

Phil Proctor: Peter and | went to Yale 
together. We met there at the “Yale 
Dramatic Association,” in 1958. It wasn’t 
until many years later when | came out to 
California that | renewed my friendship 
with Peter. 

You see, | was pursuing a Career, 
in the Theater, in New York. | had done a 
show called, “The Amorous Flea,” and | 
won a “Promising Personalities Award” 
from Theatre World. Paul Newman had 
presented me with my award. When | 
came out to L.A., | went out to do 
research for a screenplay about the 
“youth revolution” down at the Sunset 
Strip and became involved in a riot. | was 
writing then for The East Village Other, so, 
| held up my press card, and the police 
just flowed around me like lava. | shout- 
ed, “Press! Press!,” and the police wield- 
ed their clubs on other people. 

At one point during the protest, | 
sat down on an open issue of The L.A. Free 
Press, and when | pulled the newspaper 
out from under my butt, | realized that | 
had sat down on the “face” of my friend, 
Peter Bergman. It was open to a picture of 
Peter. It said, “KPFK newsman Peter 
Bergman interviews = =a___returning 
Vietnamese War veteran.” Later, | called 
KPFK, and that’s when | learned Peter was 
the renowned “Wizard of Oz” on “Radio 
Free Oz.” It was a four hour late-night 
show, the first counterculture talk show. 





So, | went down to improvise with Peter on 
the show, and do crazy characters. That's 
where | met Phil Austin and Dave Ossman. 
Peter Bergman: Proctor looked me up 
and became one of the comic highlights 
and was one of the reasons why The 
Firesign Theatre came together. He cer- 
tainly inspired me to basically actuate a 
dream | had when | was working in 
England in ‘64 and saw the Beatles. | 
thought ‘I want to form a four man group 
too, but | don’t want them to dress alike.’ 
| was the one that took The 
Firesign Theatre forward, it was my radio 
show that carried them. I created them. 
That was the glue of The Firesign Theatre, 
was that radio show. I’m the one that had 
the vision that there was a group here. 
David Ossman: We all dropped in on his 
program at one time or another, and final- 
ly we were all there at the same time, and 
did an improvised piece called “The Oz 
Film Festival.” We all played various 
characters, who had come to show our 
movies on the radio. We described them, 
of course this was entirely fictional, and 
totally improvised and then we took 
phone calls from the listeners. 
Phil Proctor: That was where The 
Firesign Theatre happened! We learned 
we were all fire signs. I’m a Leo, Austin is 
an Aries, and both Bergman and Ossman 
are Sagittarians. Peter Bergman suddenly 
had the vision of us as being the “Beatles 
of Comedy,” and the rest is “hysteria.” 
Peter Bergman: | did. | always suspected 
that once we started working together, 
we'd be working together for the rest of our 
lives, for the reason that we seem to have 
such a unique chemistry. | didn’t find that 
with anybody else. There’s other people | 
like working with, but there’s nothing like 
working with the other Firesigns, when we 
come together in ensemble. 
Phil Austin: And so The Firesign Theatre 
was an adjunct of “Radio Free Oz” origi- 
nally. From my production standpoint, 
we really needed badly to fill three or four 
hours every night. There were only so 
many phone calls you take of people 
stuck on bad acid trips, or people who 
came in to read tarot cards, or various 
musicians. After a while the four of us 
began improvising comedy, because 
frankly, there was a space there to do it. 
And | think that is one of the things that 
has always bound us together, as we all 
turned out to be, oddly enough, people 
that will just fill up any space that’s pre- 
sented to us. And we liked doing it with 
each other, we tended to share an odd 


sense of timing, and an odd appreciation 
for certain weird things. I’d worked with 
a lot of other people as an actor, and I’d 
never met three other people that would 
just kind of take everything | had to offer, 
at face value, and either try to top me or 
sit there and listen to me. And | just real- 
ly liked them and I’ve loved that part of 
The Firesign Theatre ever since. 
Frederick Wiebel: Does “The Oz Film 
Festival” exist on tape? 

David Ossman: Not that | know of. | 
haven’t done a comprehensive search 
through the tapes that | have. That 
would be historical. There’s a lot of mis- 
cellaneous tapes, some with and some 
without dates, and that’s why I’m being 
so Cautious about it. Whatever it is, it’s 
terrific. The things that I’ve listened to 
are so in period that it’s a museum of the 
summer of ‘67. It’s unbelievable, and 
Peter is at the top of his form as “The 
Wizard,” and it’s all the then really 
“groovy” people coming by. We talked 
to Ravi Shankar, and the Monkees, the 
Hari Krishna chanters. It’s all preserved 
one way or another. 

Frederick Wiebel: The Firesign Theatre 
then moved to phonograph record medi- 
um for Columbia and produced many 
albums. Who directed the recordings? 
Phil Proctor: Nobody. We work on a 
completely democratic basis. All of us 
would take various duties upon ourselves, 
depending on the necessity, of it. In other 
words if three of us were involved in a 
scene then obviously the fourth guy would 
become the ears for that scene. When we 
do our recording, it’s self directed and pret- 
ty much self produced. This is true for the 
stage shows as well. We obviously would 
direct ourselves as we would mount. the 
piece because we’re dealing with our 
material, and the staging and everything. 
David Ossman: We always did these 
things, all four of us. Whoever wasn’t in 
the studio was listening in the control 
room. When a performance made us 
laugh, we would go in with a script, then 
we would make every effort to break each 
other up, to redo the words and all the lit- 
tle voices in the background. We always 
had scripts, but, everything else was impro- 
vised. That's another reason that people 
respond to the albums in the way that they 
do, because that sense of improvisation 
and fun, and us having fun carries over. 
Frederick Wiebel: The Firesign Theatre 
was very innovative in the recording 
process of their albums. 

Phil Austin; When we were doing the 
classic Firesign Theatre albums, we did 
not receive publishing royalties the way a 
musician does, what are called mechani- 
cals, so Columbia compensated us by 
raising our royalty rate up, and they threw 
in unlimited studio time. So we devel- 
oped our writing in a way with having 
unlimited studio time. Our engineers 
would work with us till five in the morn- 
ing. We would stop in the middle of 
something and say, “Gee that isn’t right, 
so let's go rewrite it.” Then we would be 
out of the studio for five days and then we 
come back in and work and work, and 
stop and go, and stop and go. 

Peter Bergman: | think a lot of it has to do 
with the fact that all of us had been work- 
ing in audio and radio. That was pretty 
much a part of our background and our 
legacy. This wasn’t just happenstantial. 
We took advantage of what was there at 
Columbia Studio. So, therefore, the idea 
of having more tracks and being able to 
use more “voices” was natural to the 
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agreement of the group. We could have 
gone into the studio and done just “stand- 
up” routines, or done theater routines that 
were completely linear. But we didn’t 
think in a linear way. 

Phil Proctor: When we found ourselves 
graduating from radio to the phonograph 
medium, we were basically given an 
opportunity to produce, in a state of the 
art studio, a record which was based on, 
to begin with at least, radio techniques. 
The way we wanted to produce the 
records was as if radio had continued into 
the modern era, with the full force of 
energy it had during its so called golden 
age. We thought of them as being 
“movies for the mind,” or basically 
expanded radio pieces. The learning 
curve was very high on how we could 
create the effects that we heard in our 
head, because we could play with them. 
We utilized the dimensions that were cre- 
ated in sound as such and were allowed 
to be played on stereophonic records as 
an element of the mood and movement of 
the pieces we were creating. Each piece 
called for its own particular kind of 
approach. This is very much the way they 


do movies today, and major radio broad- : 


casts, and things. 

We were basically like kids in a 
toy factory, and whatever there was 
available to play with we used. We 
would improvise with these things and 
find effects, and as we got more sophisti- 
cated in creating more dramatically the- 
atricalized comedic pieces, we designed 
our recording sessions so that they 
would incorporate certain live elements 
of sound. These were unusual tech- 
niques that we created and innovated 
and improvised in order to end up with a 
satisfactory product. 

Frederick Wiebel: And with a major label, 
like CBS, you were able to bring rock & roll 
production to the comedy album. 

David Ossman: That’s what we wanted. 
Rock and roll, at the time, was using the 
most advanced production methods and 
machinery, possible. As we worked, from 
album to album, the possibility of pro- 
duction machinery, the black boxes of 
various kinds, increased considerably 
from one year to the next. We did the first 
album four track, the second album eight 
track, the third album 16 track. By that 
time, they had rolled the first Dolby 
machines in, so we could begin to sup- 
press all the excess noise, and leave all 16 
tracks open, and put material on all those 
tracks. Then we used the various kinds of 
sound producing machines. At the very 
end of How Can You Be... (1968), you 
can hear us clicking through television, 
and that’s actually done by playing 
around on a great big Moog synthesizer, 
that was just sitting in the studio. We had 
a wonderful elderly Hammond organ that 
we used in “Nick Danger,” and old micro- 





phones that we found at CBS, ‘way back in } 
the cabinets, all the way fromthe 30s. So ; 


we used everything that we could find. 


Unlike anybody else, we tended to } 
explore around the buildings, and asked : 
our engineers what was available. We : 
worked in the old radio studios where : 
“The Jack Benny Show” came from, and : 
The very first : 
thing we did was a Chad and Jeremy : 
album, sort of like background vocals, on : 
Of Cabbages and Kings. We did our first 
two albums in a studio that still had the : 
old control booth, all this would date 
from 1938 or ‘39, when it was built. So : 


all the big variety shows. 


we had the entire range of technology. 


Sure rock and roll was exploiting that 
more than comedy people were, but it : 
was there to be exploited, and we took : 
advantage of every new advance. Some : 
people just got in front of a microphone : 


that their producers had just set up. 
Frederick Wiebel: 


that? 


Peter Bergman:  |’m_ not surprised, 


because the material seemed to me to be : 
We were : 
responding to a time. There’s no doubt : 


so literary, and so timeless. 


that what we did from 1968 through 


Fighting Clowns in 1980, was in some 
way responsive to the culture, and the : 
world situation. And a lot of that materi- : 


al is quite classical. We were, and are, 


cognizant of the popular culture. But we : 


also base it on classical culture. 


When The Firesign work gets : 
out, it’s what we all agree on. One of the : 
things that’s kept The Firesign Theatre : 
together so long, and | think also has : 
made our material somewhat more “ever- 
green” than other comic material is, that : 
everything that gets written down for the : 


albums is filtered through four minds. 


And if anybody disagrees substantially to : 
anything, it doesn’t get on the record. You : 


can’t get “out-voted” in The Firesign. 


There’s been times when one person has 
stood adamantly against a particular : 


piece of material, or an idea. And then, 


we think, “Well, if he’s that opposed, then 
there’s got to be something better.” And : 


we go for it! 


Phil Proctor: We set out to write materi- 
al that would last, number one. Number : 
two, a lot of it was just the nature of the ; 
four minds that created the material, com- : 
ing as we did from various eclectic back- : 
All of us well educated either : 
through good schools or just self curiosity 


grounds. 


and education in rather arcane fields. As 


we began to work on the material, we : 
decided very early on, the fun of it would 
be multiple listenings. We said, “A com- : 


edy record is something you could listen 


to again and again if you really enjoyed : 
the routine, but eventually it’s not going to ; 
reveal anything new beyond the present : 
Why don’t we make comedy : 


laughter. 


The Firesign Theatre 
records still hold up well today. Why is : 
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albums that are so intricate that you have 
to listen to them several times, to get it.” 
So I guess in a way we created the first 
interactive comedy albums, and if you 
have the patience to play with it, you can 
find all kinds of wonderful funny double 
entendres, triple entendres, four or five 
levels of meaning in the things that hap- 
pen and the lines that are said. We were 
kind of challenged to do that. And again 
the whole purpose of working together 
was to see how well we could break one 
another up. We’re known as the four or 
five Krazy guys, because the 5th Krazy 
guy was the combination of all of the 
minds together and that person, that audi- 
ence, is what we wanted to involve in the 
albums. When we would do something, 
or say something particularly funny, we 
knew then that we had come upon a 
riotous idea that we could incorporate 
into the album. We also dealt with 
themes that we felt were universal, and 
more theatrical than comedic. 

We were working from a struc- 
tured idea of taking a character, putting 
him in a dramatic situation of some sort 
and then around that construct the worlds 
that revealed certain aspects of our satirical 
view. We were also very inspired by the 
Beatles whose music was extremely com- 
plex. They spent hours, and hours, and 
hours in the studio revolutionizing the art 
of musical recording and creating electron- 
ic and symphonic effects, that were 
absolutely way ahead of their time — things 
that can now be pretty easily done by one 
machine, right in the privacy of one’s own 
home, that took hundreds of hours in the 
studio to create. We were on the same 
path when it came to creating comedy for 
the medium of studio recording. 

David Ossman: | believe because in 
almost every case we were dealing with 
generalities that most people of our gen- 
eration have had in common, that takes 
an American point of view. You can listen 
to a 30-year-old Nichols and May record- 
ing, and they are still funny, because in 
part the subject matter is universal, and in 
part because the performance itself is 
funny. And so | think it’s a combination of 
those two things. The subject matter was 
universal, it wasn’t joke, joke, joke. Last 
night, | was thinking, why is it a surprise 
to people that The Firesign albums can be 
played over and over. Don’t you play 
your favorite music albums over and 
over? What makes these last? _ It’s 
because our pieces are very musical, 
they’re more like music than they are like 
jokes, and part of that is the performance. 
With The Firesign Theatre you love and 
react favorably to the richness of the lan- 
guage, and the music of the piece just 
bounces right along. 

Frederick Wiebel: You survived in a time 
when a lot of the famous comedians, like 
Jonathan Winters and Stan Freberg, 
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stopped making records. 

Phil Proctor: The culture had changed. 
What they were doing was culturally ori- 
ented for their times. Jonathan Winters 
parodied the thinking and the parochial 
attitudes, and the Madison Ave. attitudes 
of the 50s, brilliantly, as did Bob Newhart. 
We became a comic voice for the late 60s 
and the 70s. We were called “The Jesters 
of the Rock and Roll Generation,” and | 
think that was a very apt appellation for 
us. We were able to take some of the 
dreadful seriousness out of the struggle of 
the young people of that time, to basical- 
ly overthrow the repetition of genera- 
tional behaviorism. 

What we basically were doing 
was trying to free people from the yolk of 
their father’s sins. Peter and | were talking 
about this just the other day, we are the 
first generation to say, “We are our own 
leaders. We will create our own future.” 

If you do it with a sense of 
humor sometimes, other people might 
actually say, “Hey, that’s not a bad way to 
go.” And that can change the course of a 
generation. We tried to break the brain- 
washing that was going on, by parodying 
the things that were happening, to such 
an extent that people could laugh at. And 
that freed people, and we also tried to 
take the onus off the generation’s bravery 
in action, saying basically that there are 
others who feel the same way you do. 
Frederick Wiebel: Do you think The 
Firesign kind of drifted away from that 
after awhile? 

Phil Proctor: Oh | do indeed. | think we 
definitely did, because we weren’t able to 
simply isolate ourselves as artists and 
observe and comment. We were placed 
into a different kind of expectation, and 
we’re materially not allowed to exist in an 
isolated protected form anymore. If artists 
are able to isolate themselves, in a com- 
munity, then their art will have a com- 
ment on the society, or will have no com- 
ment, and therefore be a comment on the 
society. But if you are out there promot- 
ing your product, which is what hap- 
pened to Firesign or any group, then it 
becomes increasingly difficult, to create 
new product. So in many ways we have 
an opportunity now, because of our isola- 
tion, to make some comments. What The 
Firesign is looking for now is a enough of 
a stipend, or underwriting, to create 
enough financial energy that we can buy 
ourselves some time and space, and then 
we can create some new work that might 
have some effect on the future course of 
our society, and possibly even our world. 
Frederick Wiebel: What can you tell me 
about the LP cover designs? 

David Ossman: We were never happy 
with the first album cover, Electrician. 
How Can You Be was flawed because it 
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RIGHT: Everything You Know Is Wrong, 
back cover alternate photo 1974, courtesy 


Phil Proctor. 


was always meant to be Soviet realist por- 
traits of Groucho and Lennon, instead of 
photographs. They could never afford to 
get those, or they just couldn’t figure out 
what we meant. There is a stamp 
released by some tiny former Soviet 
Republic, last year with Groucho and 
John Lennon. I’m looking at it right now, 
Proctor gave me one for Christmas. It’s 
perfect, there’s the album cover, right 
there. It’s exactly what we wanted in the 
background, on those kind of Soviet red 
banners. | got a lot of very favorable ver- 
bal comments on the picture on the cover 
of us against that hugely gray May Day at 
the Kremlin wall 

That album also had that funny 
picture on the back of Proctor stepping on 
Phil Austin’s foot. We saw that slide and 
everybody just fell on the floor, and said 
that’s the one for the back cover. 

Robert Grossman was an old 
friend of Phil and Peter’s from the Yale 
days, and we knew him from having been 
on tour. As a matter of fact we came up 
with George Tirebiter as the hero of the 
Dwarf album at a party at Bob Grossman’s 
apartment, in New York. He did wonder- 
ful stuff, and he also did one of Proctor 
and Bergman’s album covers with clay- 
mation figures. We all liked him very 
much, and liked his art and so that was a 
forgone conclusion that he would do the 
cover, in his inimitable style. 

Bill Stout did several covers. 
The most elaborate one was the In the 
Next World You’re On Your Own (1975) 
cover. He also did the illustration with 
the rocket ship flying, that was reworked 
for Lawyer’s Hospital (1982). He did all 
of the artwork for the “Everything You 
Know is Wrong” (1975) movie. He did 
the map of the desert. He did the Bear 
Whiz Beer Can label. All that stuff. He 
was as close as we got to work with any 
of the great cartoonists of the 60s. Bill 
was local in Los Angeles, and he really 
knew how to tell a story. I’m very fond of 
the Next World cover. It’s a zoo. It’s kind 
of a Sgt. Pepper cover. You know, there’s 
so many images in it, and | like that, | real- 
ly like that. 

On my album How Time Flys 
(1973), | took in this reproduction of a 
Batman comic book in quite large scale, 
and on the back were these cut outs, 
where you could cut out Batman for a 
three dimensional cut out. | said, “This is 
what | want,” to the art director and so | 
got an insert in the album, because they 
liked that gimmick so much. | think they 
printed it twice. | think they printed 
20,000 copies. 

Frederick Wiebel: Phil Proctor, you had a 
tape recorder as a child, did you record 
little skits of yourself? 

Phil Proctor: What my primary inspiration 
at that time was Ernie Kovacs. Bob and 
Ray and Ernie Kovacs. | used to do similar 
kinds of things. | used to do parodies, | 
used to do cut-ups. | remember | took a 
commercial, just for one example, it was 
knock knock for Knickerbocker, and their 
theme was Dump, dump, de dump, dump, 
dump. And what | would do was | would 
put a fist smack at the end of it. | dropped 
in a sound effect. | went up to this guy, 
Valencas Sound Effects Company on 48th 


and Broadway and there were all these 78s 
of sound effects. | bought a bunch of car 
crashes, the sock and the punch and the 
guy falling down, and the barroom brawl, 
and | used to make recordings with them in 
the background. In fact the first recorder 
that we had was a little record maker. | 
have a little record of me singing “Silent 
Night.” Then we had a wire recorder, and 
then we went into tape, it’s amazing. My 
dad loved these things, and so the family 
was able to play with them and have fun 
with them, and | of course, took them over 
immediately. 


Peter Bergman: | produced my first 
record in High school, that was a parody 
of the 1956 Democratic Convention, 
which was done in the style of the cut-up 
records. There was a very famous one 
like in 1955 called “The Flying Saucer,” 
where they take snippets from popular 
songs. | created a four man comedy 
group called The Four Candidates. | got 
three other guys together in Shaker 
Heights, OH, Jerrad Wininger, Bobby 
Fisher and Bruce Berger, and did 
“Attention Convention” on my Webcor 
tape recorder. It was released on Buddy 
Records in 1956, directly after the cam- 
paign. Buddy Zellman was the record 
executive on that. It was a one part 
record, | don’t remember what was on the 
other side. My guess is that no more then 
5,000 were pressed. It was played on the 
air in Cleveland and Pittsburgh, as far as | 
know, and maybe Detroit. 


| wrote a song that got released 
called “Big as a Mountain,” that went out 
on Buddy records also. Jim Faraday the 
guy who sang it, was a local singer from 
Cleveland in about 1958. At Yale, as a 
practical joke, | told my roommate, “You 
know who wrote that song, ‘Who Wrote 
the Book of Love?’ | did.” And people 
took me at my word and it was a joke, so 
| didn’t stop them. They didn’t know from 
shit about popular music. When | got to 
Yale in 1957, | was the only one to know 
about black music, as far as | knew. They 
spoke Latin, and | was speaking street. 
Phil Proctor: | have a cut-up, for 
instance, that | would like to issue at some 
point, called “Yale Distorts.” My scholar- 
ship job at Yale University was editing a 
radio program called “Yale Reports.” 
These ladies would interview visiting dig- 
nitaries, and poets and writers, diplomats, 
and senators and things, who would 
come to speak at the campus and then | 
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would edit the show down to a 29 minute 
length for WYBC. | saved all the little 
snippets that | took out, particularly all the 
ers and ahs, and all the pauses and mis- 
takes that people made, and | would edit 
them together. And | made a tape of that, 
and it’s called “Yale Distorts.” | still have 
it, | found it just the other day. 

Frederick Wiebel: | found a listing in Jack 
Raymond's Show Music on Record 1890- 
1980 for “Tom Jones” indexed under both 
Peter Bergman and Phil Proctor. 

Peter Bergman: !t was a musical at the 
Yale Drama School. | wrote the lyrics for 
the musicals “Tom Jones,” and “Booth is 
Back In Town.” Phil was the musical 
comedy star and so | was basically 
“putting words in his mouth,” as early as 
1959. It was performed in spring of 1960 
and Tom Jones was played by Phil 
Proctor. | cowrote the lyrics with a fellow 
named Joe Matheson and the book was 
written by Austin Pendleton. That was the 
first album. Recorded the next year was 
“Booth Is Back In Town.” | wrote the 
lyrics, Proctor starred again, and Austin 
Pendleton wrote the book. It’s about 
Edwin Booth and Juneas Booth, his father. 
John Wilkes Booth was his brother. 


Frederick Wiebel: David what was your 
first record? 


David Ossman: | think the first thing that 
| did, that came out later, was that 
American historical record, “The Stars 
and Stripes and You,” that is mostly old 78 
records from the First World War era. | 
think we did it in ‘66 and Austin is on it. 
| wish somebody would re-release that 
album, it’s just terrific. It was commer- 
cially released on their own private label, 
Pox Productions Limited. It was probably 
sold on the air, and it’s really a wonderful 
album, very dense, and very complicated 
in the way that the 78 recordings are put 
together. | mean they’re laid over each 
other, so that there’s more than one thing 
going on at the same time. They’re 
manipulated by the producer of that, 
William F. Malloch and Richard Rack, 
and it had a lot of voices on it. | can look 
it up without too much difficulty. Let me 
go down, [in character] “Into the 
Archives.” Jack Benny’s Maxwell is down 
here somewhere | think. It’s not filed with 
The Firesign, ah here it is, “The Stars and 
Stripes and You,” filed with documentary 
records. Let me see what it says. “The 
writings of John Dos Pasos, from USA, are 
read by David Ossman, other voices 


include those of Anna Lee Austin, Philip 
Austin,” — no other names that | see that 
really relate back to The Firesign Theatre 
or anything like that. 

Phil Proctor: | did some stuff on there. | 
know | was involved in the record. My 
recollection is that | went in and did a 
voice for Bill Malloch. Did I, or did | not 
make the final edit, maybe that’s what 
happened. 

Frederick Wiebel: Phil Austin, “The 
Duckman” single seems to be your first 
record, what year was that? 

Phil Austin: It would be 1965. The pro- 
ducer Gary Usher was at Decca Records 
at that time. | guess about a year later 
after we did “Duckman,” he contacted 
me and that led directly to Waiting for the 
Electrician. “Duckman” is sort of a paro- 
dy of the Batman television show, which 
must have been on the air at that time. 
Lee Bernardi did the duck voice. Lee is a 
guy who went on to direct “Barney 
Miller” and married Janet Lennon, of the 
Lennon Sisters. The other voices were me 
and a guy named Ron Budnick, a San 
Bernadino disc jockey. 

| spent a few years in the Army 
reserves and my unit was the 360th 
Psychological Warfare Unit, in San Pedro 
CA, who had misspelled the name on the 
front of the tin shack that we all lived out 
of. So that it was spelled “Pychological.” 
Every weekend when we lined up, we the 
enlisted people, would stare up at the fact 
that the powers that be didn’t know how 
to spell psychological, and yet they were 
it. Psychological Warfare had to do with 
radio, that’s really what it was. We were 
supposed to be set up to be sent to 
Vietnam and broadcast to the “heathen” 
about what a great life we were going to 
have for them. 

That’s where | met the guys | 
started recording with. Out of that we 
started doing this thing called “Duckman” 
which Gary Usher cut a single on. We 
did a two part single known as “The 
Buddies.” “Duckman” died a quick 
death. It was based primarily on the fact 
that Lee Bernardi could do a really killer 
duck voice, that was quite good. 

Gary Usher was quite hot for 
awhile at Columbia Records, in the late 
60s, in the days when that label was dom- 
inated by Andy Williams and Johnny 
Mathis. Gary came to me when | was 
producing Peter Bergman’s radio show, 
“Radio Free Oz,” and contacted me 
because he had been listening to The 
Firesign Theatre, and he asked me if we 
would be interested in making a record 
for Columbia. That led directly to Waiting 
for the Electrician, or Someone Like Him, 
on which Gary Usher was the producer, 
and then he left the company. That’s how 
the recording career of The Firesign 
Theatre came about. Jack Gold, who was 
head of the A & R Department essentially 
said to us, “You young people, go ahead 
and do what you want, as long as it makes 
a profit!” We were real lucky. 

Frederick Wiebel: You also did The 
Astrology Album for Columbia. 

Phil Austin: | barely remember that. It 
was another Gary Usher Project. | wrote 
narrative tracks, in which you're what 
your sign is like. I’m also the voice, and 
it’s woven together with a lot of stupid 
music. | don’t have a copy of it myself 
Frederick Wiebel: An Usher Production 
The Notorious Byrd Brothers has a cut 
“Draft Morning,” crediting The Firesign 
Theatre for providing gunshots. Do you 
remember anything about that? 


David Ossman: 


about it. 


Phil Austin: | think that is probably true, : 
in other words, | don’t know what Gary : 
used from us, but probably something. | : 
don’t have a copy of it and it’s one of 
those things that | know about as much as_: 
you do. | can confirm, yeah we worked 
with Gary, he was doing some Byrd's pro- : 
ject at the same time. We were all loose- 
ly in the same social circle at that time. | : 
would imagine that it’s true, but | can’t for 


the life of me think what it would be. 
Phil Proctor: Never heard of it. 


I've forgotten all about it, 


get chosen to be sent to Vietnam. 


Frederick Wiebel: Another early project : 
was the Chad and Jeremy album Of : 
Cabbages and Kings with The Firesign : 
Theatre providing voices for two pas- | 
sages, “Decline” and “Fall” for “The : 
Progress Suite.” Do you remember how 


that came about? 
Phil Proctor: 


of like this English connection. 


Clyde. 


knowing them. 


Frederick Wiebel: Is Cabbages and Kings : 


the first actual Firesign release? 


David Ossman: Chad and Jeremy was the : 
first thing that was released. We recorded : 
our pieces on that in the summer of ‘67. } 
We'd done a lot of work on Electrician. : 
summer. | 
Bergman was out of the country in Turkey. : 
He was supposedly going to write a : 


We did it sometime that 


screenplay based on his own experiences, 


and he had sold a Hollywood producer : 


on this idea. He didn’t come back until 


the fall. We were writing this album but : 


The Firesign Theatre : 
doing gunshots on a Notorious Byrd : 
Brothers album? | remember that album. : 
Not me, | never had anything to do with : 
it. How bizarre, no | don’t know anything ; 


Yeah, : 
that’s possible. | was a friend of David : 
Crosby, at that time. So that’s possible, : 
but it could have been through me instead: 
of the whole group. But boy, | forgot that. 
That’s ancient history. It’s resonating, like : 
gun shots do in my head, but the details, : 
I’m not sure. | would have to get in touch : 
with David Crosby to find out. That was : 
the time period we were playing around : 
because Columbia had a lot of people in : 
the studio. It was around the same time : 
as Of Cabbages and Kings. Of course the : 
Byrds were very popular and were wan- } 
dering the halls as well. So it’s very pos-_ : 
sible that we supplied them with some : 
gunshots. But that’s a wonderful memory, : 
“Draft : 
Morning,” “Beat the Reaper.” One of the : 
classes at Yale used to use “Beat the : 
Reaper,” as their synonym for the lottery. : 
You would beat the Reaper if you didn’t 


Well at the time that we : 
were doing Electrician, Chad and Jeremy : 
dropped into the studio, so there was kind 
At this : 
particular point | was moving out from : 
New York and | got a call from Jeremy : 
He said, “Phil, ’m losing my : 
housemate, would you like to come out : 
here and share the rent with me.” | said, 
“Sure.” So | lived in this 20 room house : 
with Jeremy. We had a wonderful, won- 
derful time. It was a great time for us all : 
to hang out in a place like that because : 
we could open it up to girlfriends or male 
friends who needed a place to stay for a : 
while. Semi-communal living and lots of : 
nude swimming, it was very, very 60s. It : 
was an extremely pleasant and free envi- : 
ronment. God, when | think about it now, : 
| wonder. It’s hard to imagine that we had _ 
such an opportunity. So anyway, Jeremy : 
and | became good pals. Both of those 
guys were extremely bright, witty, kind, : 
funny, and talented. It was really a joy | 


there was nothing else to keep us togeth- 
er. | was working for ABC television. : 
Proctor was in various shows, he was in : 
and out of town as well, and Austin was : 
working for KPFK. Everybody was other- : 


wise employed. 


Frederick Wiebel: Did you work closely 


with producer Gary Usher at all? 


Peter Bergman: Well he produced our : 
first album, Waiting for the Electrician, or : 
Someone Like Him, but no, we didn’t : 
write with him or anything like that. 
Actually no, we produced it ourselves, : 
pretty much. You know, he did what he 
did. Without him we wouldn’t have had : 


the album. He went and signed us. 


Frederick Wiebel: Did you work with | 


him on the music for Electrician? 
Peter Bergman: 


That’s true! 


Phil Austin: Cyrus Faryar did the second } 
album, and Jim Guercio only produced : 
that single, (“Forward Into the Past”) | 
essentially Jimmy was our manager. The : 
actual record production was done, and : 
you would have to talk to all the different : 
engineers. In general Bill Driml and Phil 
Mcintyre, who’s not with us anymore, : 
worked out the initial wave of doing the : 


really primitive multi-track stuff. 


By the time | got a guy as good 
as Andy McDonald to work with, by Next : 
World (1975) and those albums, in that : 
middle period there, we were sailing into : 
32 track, and what, it had been five or six 
years. By that time, I’d worked out how : 
| would : 
have these huge long charts, sometimes : 
you can see them in old photographs of : 
the studios of the times. And everything : 
was placed and color coded. | saved all : 
the production stuff — all the tracks and : 


to chart everything physically. 


charts, everything. 


The production part of all those } 
records and everything is also an untold : 
story. It was really a lot of work. There : 
were really a lot of patient, smart people : 
to work with in the engineering staff at : 
Columbia and then later the freelance : 
guys that just did way more than they ever : 
get credit for. They invented a whole lot : 
of those techniques under pressure. In} 
many respects | would just sort of walk in : 
and throw myself into their arms. | knew : 
| could keep track of it, but how we were : 
going to make these particular sounds, we 
didn’t know until we got there. The guys : 
who are credited on all our albums are : 
the people who could stand being in the : 
middle of a writing session, at the same 
time as a recording session. Which took 
a lot of patience for people who were just : 
used to coming in and miking a drum kit, 
and doing their tape and moving on to the : 
next job. Virtually anyone who’s listed as 
a producer on any of our albums put in : 
extra time, did extra, really struggled and : 
helped us out, in a lot of ways that they : 


didn’t have to. 
Frederick Wiebel: 


several LPs? 


David Ossman: When we were writing : 
Waiting for the Electrician, Sgt. Pepper : 
had just appeared. We had an advance 
copy of it. We had a mono copy on tape, : 
with the songs in a different order, that : 
had come to us at KRLA. | think all of us 
were impressed by the unification into an : 
album of these disparate items, that was : 
very impressive. Also the technology that : 
seemed to be involved at that point. So ; 
when we went into the studio, we exploit- 


No, he did that on his 
own. He put the orchestra together. Glen 
Campbell played guitar on Electrician! : 


Why are there so : 
many Beatles song references in the first : 


ed the technology as it was at that time, to : 
Which in ; 
part | think we can thank George Martin, : 
and did, at the time, because we knew he 
was the producer. In the first couple of : 
albums we had a producer before we } 
learned how to do it ourselves. So those : 


the greatest extent possible. 


were tributes. 


Actually on the second album, : 
which is when the White Album came 
out, we began to layer in these puns, and : 
things that people would have fun deci- : 
phering from album to album. One thing : 
that made us different from Shelly Berman 
and Bob Newhart is, that even though : 
their routines were funny, you knew them 
the second time you heard them. We felt : 
that if people are going to spend the : 
money for an LP, we wanted them to play : 
it as many times, as they were playing the : 
Beatles or the Rolling Stones, or anybody : 


else that was current. 


Frederick Wiebel: Did you ever have any : 
censorship problems from Columbia : 


Records? 


Peter Bergman: After we turned out our : 
first record, the old guard at Columbia, 
who were people from the Andy Williams: 
kind of days, didn’t want to do our second 
album because they said our first album: 
was “dirty.” But, | mean, to call Waiting : 
for the Electrician, or Someone Like Him : 
dirty, you’d have to go real carefully ; 
through that to find anything that’s even: 


“blue.” Give me a break! 


Firesign Theatre caught on the : 
second year. The first year, we sold very : 
few records, to the point where Columbia : 
was going to fire us off the label. We : 
were ably represented at that time by John : 
running the : 
Masterworks label, at Columbia, who : 
said: “If you fire The Firesign Theatre off : 
of standard Columbia, I'll put them on 
Masterworks!” Jimmy Guercio, who was : 
at that time producing Blood, Sweat & 


McClure, who was 


Tears, was also for us. 


David Ossman: We came in under the : 
They didn’t know : 
who we were. We were very peripheral. 
We didn’t cost them very much money, : 
and then we started to make money, : 
which was well into the second album. : 
Just about the time Dwarf appeared, some 
sale figures began to show. At that point : 
helpful. 
Nobody ever came in, never a moment of : 
censorship, nothing was ever suggested to 
be cut out of an album. Nobody ever : 
asked to listen to an album before it was : 
released. People like John McClure, and : 
all the rest of the executive people we : 
dealt with at Columbia were supportive of 
us, loved what we were doing, and gave : 
us complete freedom in the studio. Then : 
when we moved out of the studio, at : 
about the time of Giant Rat (1974), which 
we did not do at CBS, because they had : 


radar at Columbia. 


nobody was anything but 


closed all their recording studios. 
Frederick Wiebel: 


1967. 


much material. 


There was one whole piece that ; 
was never finished that was cut out of it, : 


In your book The 
Firesign Theatre’s Big Book of Plays, the : 
chronology lists Electrician as being writ- : 
ten and produced in March and April of 
It wasn’t released until January, : 
1968. Why was there such a long delay? : 
David Ossman: As | remember, Peter was : 
out of the country that summer. And so : 
we had not finished the post production. : 
Proctor and | were doing the radio show, : 
and it wasn’t until Peter had come back : 
that we actually had finished the album. : 
We had over recorded it, we recorded too : 
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and so actually | think we finished work 
on it in the early fall. We felt that the 
distance between recording and release 
was terribly long on every album. We'd 
finish it and think that it really should be 
on the radio today. It was amazing that 
it was still alive at all, by the time it came 
out. It always seemed to us to be a great 
lag of time. 

Frederick Wiebel: Did Guercio have you 
introduce his acts or appear on a double 
bill with any of them? 

David Ossman: | don’t think so. We 
never worked, for example, with Chicago, 
although they were always around the 
office. We did that thing for the Illinois 
Speed Press album because they were a 
Guercio act. 
Frederick Wiebel: 
doing the liner notes? 
David Ossman: Yes, that was a heavily 
influenced Jimmy Guercio period. The 
notes came right out of something else that 
we were doing. It was really something 
like, “Will you guys do this?” and we 
tossed it off. It was never meant to be part 
of the canon, so to speak, but | think it 
makes reference to recognizable material. 
Frederick Wiebel: You personally did the 
liner notes for the Best of Bill Cosby 
album, how did you get that job? 

David Ossman: Around that time | was 
the voice for Warner Bros.’ records, on 
the radio advertising for them and doing 
spot ads that were released on 45s. | still 
have a whole pile of these 45s, which 
are me doing Don Ho, you know, 
[announcer voice] “Brand new release 
from Warner Bros. — 7 Arts.” It was just 
a straight advertising job and | did a lot 
of them, 10, 12, 15, a whole season’s 
worth. People at Warner Bros. knew 
who | was, and I’m sure that’s how it 
happened to come around. 

Frederick Wiebel: Were you disappoint- 
ed with Not Insane? 

Peter Bergman: Yes! Not Insane is not a 
fully integrated album, because we were 
in disarray when we did that. The first 
four albums were the tightest. Then we 
went into our second series of albums for 
Columbia, and | liked them. | liked, The 
Tale of the Giant Rat of Sumatra (1974) 
and Everything You Know is Wrong 
(1974), and In the Next World, You’re On 
Your Own (1975). But they’re different, 
really, from the first four albums. The first 
four are so tightly integrated as stories. 
We spelled everything out in those first 
four. Now that we’re back, there will be 
some stories that will come forward. 
David Ossman: What can | say? Each 
one of the albums was born out of the cir- 
cumstances of the moment. | think the 
least satisfactory album for me was the 
Not Insane album. It became more of a 
compilation album, rather then a compli- 
cated album. Not Insane, has fallen 
together with some wonderful individual 
pieces. For some people it’s one of their 
very favorites. So that’s my own personal 
least favorite when it came out. 

Frederick Wiebel: Was Columbia after 
you all to put out solo albums? 

David Ossman: No, | wouldn’t say that 
they were after us. At that point we were 
selling quite well, and Peter and Phil had 
gone in independently and sold them an 
album, and | simply made the same appli- 
cation to the bosses there and said, “Look, 
here’s my idea, and why not do a lot of 
these.” Phil Austin then did the same 
thing. His record was released on Epic. 


Do you remember 
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But they didn’t come to us and say, “Hey 
would you like to do it.” At this point we 
were releasing two albums a year, and 
this really boosted our production consid- 
erably. All groups did solo albums then. 
It was just more product, and they liked a 
lot of product. 

Frederick Wiebel: Did the solo LPs draw 
interest away from the Firesign? 

David Ossman: | think that it did. 
However | think what you have in those 
three albums, TV or Not TV, How Time 
Flys and Roller Maidens From Outer 
Space is The Firesign Theatre’s next 
album. We were at the point where we 
were bursting to write. TV or Not TV is a 
serious idea, it wasn’t like a Proctor and 
Bergman comedy album. It’s one that we 
had spoken about one way or another, not 
the way it was resolved, but these ideas 
were all in the air. 

Frederick Wiebel: The next group album 
was The Tale of the Giant Rat of Sumatra. 


Phil Proctor: The Tale of the Giant Rat of 7 


Sumatra is in A. Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes stories and it was described in 
another story as a tale, in essence too ter- 
rible to be told. It was the great untold 
story, of Sherlock Holmes. And so we 
decided to tell it. 

Phil Austin: | don’t think there was ever a 
stage piece called “The Tale of the Giant 
Rat of Sumatra,” it was just the record. 
“By the Light of the Silvery” was the orig- 
inal, essentially a kind of Goon Show-like 
piece that we did almost as a quick 
change act in our original stage act in the 
late 60s, when we were working at night- 





clubs here in Los Angeles. 


that. We would do this insane parody, 
“By the Light of the Silvery,” the main 


plot of which was that Holmes, coked as. 
he was, had noticed that the moon was : 
So that’s : 


disappearing once a month. 
what it was about. 


Frederick Wiebel: After Not Insane, and 
poor sales for Giant Rat, the following : 
record Everything You Know is Wrong, was. : 


sort of a comeback album for the group. 


Phil Austin: It’s an interesting piece. It : 
never quite achieved the kind of coher- : 
ence overall, that it should have. | think : 
it’s fairly typical of the fact that David and : 
| started to write together more and more 
at that time. It’s not so much about psy- : 
chic phenomena as it is about fakery. I’m 
fondest of Harry, because Harry is a guy : 
who spent his life concocting fakery, like : 
“Gas Music From Jupiter,” who essential- : 
ly finds himself in the middle of some- : 
thing that is so real that it appears to be : 
faked, and the aliens come back and actu- : 
ally are real. Someday I’m hoping to get : 
a chance to work on that material again. : 
I’ve always thought maybe it might resur- 
face at some point and it would be sort of 


fun to do that. 
Phil Proctor: 


morally. 


of paranormal science and superstition, 


and the resurgence of magic for instance : 
as an idea, but it has to do with the power : 
of communication. It has to do with once } 
again a major Firesign theme, illusion is 


inherent in the act of communication. 


As McCluhan said, “The media : 
is the message, the media is the magi, is : 


the magician.” Even the word medium 


has a double meaning, a medium is some- 
one who is supposed to interpret a half : 


We would : 
carry an actual set with us, flats, stuff like 


Everything You Know is : 
Wrong because everything that you : 
believe isn’t necessarily everything that : 
everybody else is gonna believe. | mean : 
this is very, very simple. That again is the 
dialectic, it’s tremendously presumptuous : 
for any government, or anybody at all, by : 
that | mean social body, or religious body, : 
to tell people how they should live, : 
The joke of Everything You 
Know is Wrong, doesn’t just have to do : 
with parapsychology, and with the growth : 


way state between the two worlds. 
Frederick Wiebel: Wasn't Everything You 
Know is Wrong released in quadraphonic? 
Phil Austin: That’s a great mix. | think | 
have a one-of of the master somewhere, 
but | have nothing to play it on. | swear 
to God | can remember that mix in my 
head now. It was more fun to do than 
practically anything I’ve done, ‘cause it 
was just down to manipulating everything 
that had already been done, in a new 
way. I remember it as being really big 
fun, like you really do listen to things dif- 
ferently somehow. 
Frederick Wiebel: 
next album? 

Phil Proctor: /n the Next World You’re on 
Your Own was basically the inspiration of 
Phil Austin, and David Ossman, that Peter 
and | contributed to. The philosophy has 
a lot to do with the fact that it represented 
to me, the fact that freedom of responsi- 
bility is the wave of the future. The 
American economic way of rugged indi- 
vidualism, is what republicanism is all 
about. So on one end of the spectrum, 
the Republican or the rightist philosophy 
is; leave us alone and we'll be fine. And 
on the other hand, they’re saying, but 
don’t leave everybody alone, because 
then we won't be fine. Everybody doesn’t 
believe what we believe, and so we better 
make sure that they’re under control, so 
they don’t get in the way of our doing 
what we want to do. You hear that? You 
hear how mad that is? That’s the prob- 
lem, there’s a great deal of insanity in 
operating the world today. 

Phil Austin: Well, Dwarf is my favorite 
album, for sure. My second favorite 
oddly enough is, currently, In the Next 
World You’re on Your Own. It is one of 
the least known of The Firesign Theatre 
albums. It’s hard to describe what it’s 
about, it’s really kind of two stories, that 
cross in the middle, thereby making an X 
— thereby being the X in next world. It 
continues on from the world Everything 
You Know is Wrong, which takes place 
in the high-low desert area. Which is the 
three towns of Hooker, Heater and 
Hellmouth. And it continues the saga of 
these three towns. It has an endless soap 
opera on it, called “Who's Peggy?” It has 
a wonderful cop show on it, featuring a 
cop called “Random Koolzip” who just 
drives randomly around drunk, played by 
Phil Proctor, one of his finest perfor- 
mances. It features Peter Bergman as 
“Three Fingered Mickey,” who’s a clerk at 
a take-out establishment. The reason he 
has three fingers is because people keep 
rolling the windows up on him. And it’s a 
generally dark and terrifying story of the 
Academy Awards and the police. 
Frederick Wiebel: Shortly after that you 
appeared on the cut “Massacre at Park 
Bench” on David Cassidy’s 1975 LP The 
Higher They Climb, the Harder They Fall. 
How did that come about? 

Phil Austin: David and | are connected 
through a photographer named Henry 
Diltz, with whom we're both quite close. 
We know each other, but not really all 
that well. | just sort of sat down and wrote 
that on the afternoon | came in for the ses- 
sion. It’s just a very short little thing. 
Henry Diltz is the lead singer, of The 
Modern Folk Quartet, and is very famous 
in folk music circles. The Life magazine 
cover picture of Paul McCartney was shot 
by Henry. Henry shot all The Eagles, and 
Crosby Stills and Nash album covers and 
is a consummate wonderful musician, as 
well. Elizabeth, his wife, is one of the 


Next World was the 


girls on the cover of Roller Maidens. 
Frederick Wiebel: Are there any Firesign 
recordings in the can that weren’t released? 
Peter Bergman: | would basically say, no. 
Although there is some material that is 
from the old days that might be of interest 
to our fans. But | don’t like turning out 
material just for its historical context. | 
like material that’s absolutely top rate. 
Phil Austin: | would say in general, hon- 
estly there are no major works of The 
Firesign Theatre that haven’t been 
released. There are minor works and 
works in progress that haven’t been 
released. 

Frederick Wiebel: The Firesign Theatre 
had plans for a “Bisontennial” album, did 
any of that get written? 

David Ossman: No, it did not. The cover 
was supposed to open out and there was 
a game board; that was the notion. It was 
to deal with a cross country journey, and 
I’m sure it would have been based on The 
Odyssey, because every time we do that, 
that’s just an ore source. It certainly 
would have been in the future in its view 
of the United States. | know | was col- 
lecting, at that time, alternate maps of the 
United States. There are maps that show 
certain facts about the country, you know, 
raw sewage. It always fascinated me 
because it was another way of looking at 
America. And so, | know that was one of 
the things that was influencing me, the 
various views of the United States. We 
sketched out some ideas at one point that 
had to do with the cross country voyage 
of somebody who would be going from 
the West Coast to the East. 

Frederick Wiebel: © When Columbia 
Records didn’t renew your contract, in 
1975, what was your reaction? 

Peter Bergman: By then, | was so burned 
out with the work. We had worked so 
hard and so long, | really don’t think | had 
much of a feeling about it one way or 
another. By then, the last three records | 
made had been Proctor and Bergman 
records, and | felt that it was kind of com- 
ing to an end. | felt the comedy album 
market was changing and there really 
wasn’t a whole lot of space in there, 
either. So, | wasn’t surprised. | was well 
prepared for it. 

Phil Austin: | would assume they just saw 
too few sales. | felt at the time and feel 
now that there was too much of a rush to 
start doing individual albums, on The 
Firesign Theatre’s part, and there was dis- 
sension in the group at that time to under- 
stand that the audience was smaller than 
it seemed to be. In ‘72 or ‘73, | think we 
sold a whole lot more record albums than 
the material really warranted because we 
were caught up in the middle of a kind of 
craze. A kind of social phenomenon that 
really didn’t have much to do with our 
work. Once that social phenomenon that 
was loosely called the alternate culture, 
once that began to fade, our record sales 
naturally began to fall. What we really 
should have done was sat down and said, 
“Let's understand that we’re going to have 
fewer record sales, but that we should try 
to build them up.” But instead, every- 
body, including the record company, 
tended to have a fragmented point of 
view, and eventually that led to 
Columbia feeling that it just wasn’t finan- 
cially feasible to keep us on the label. 
Artistically they should have, but at that 
time the people that were our champions, 
particularly John Hammond, Sr., were no 
longer with the company. By ‘76, times 
were changing, and The Firesign Theatre 


was just one of the things that didn’t sur- 
vive the disco era. 
Frederick Wiebel: 
Folks was released by Butterfly Records, a 
small disco label. 
Peter Bergman: Butt fly we called it. We 
grabbed stuff off the “Dear Friends” radio 
show, but it was material that had not 
been previously released, and re-record- 
ed it, and added some new things around 
it. It turned out to be a one shot deal after 
we got into business with Butterfly. 
Phil Austin: It’s not very good, as | recall. 
It’s part of the general decline of humor 
and feeling in The Firesign Theatre’s work 
that begins to set in for completely under- 
standable reasons in the late 70s. It’s like 
we’re in these two kinds of camps that 
aren’t really laughing at each other’s 
material. It’s not that there isn’t some 
interesting things there, it just somehow, 
doesn’t achieve a looniness. It has a kind 
of measured, beat-it-over-the-head-to 
death, kind of feeling that is more 
described by the word, “interesting,” 
than it is by being called funny. In other 
words, there was very little on Just Folks, 
that actually makes me laugh, personally. 
Although you can sit there and go “Oh 
yeah, that’s The Firesign Theatre, aren’t 
they being clever.” 

There’s nothing that has that 
peculiar feeling of freedom about it that to 
me is The Firesign Theatre at its best. To 


my way of thinking, for instance, Giant : 


Rat is not that great of an album, but it still 
has many parts of it where it still will 
launch off into a kind of a nice feel about 
it. It seems to me to be very much a run- 
ning out of steam project. 

David Ossman: | really like Ben Bland on 
that record. He’s so boring. We used to 
do him on stage, and | always loved doing 
Ben Bland on stage. He can just take the 
longest time, he’s like the “Slow Talkers” 
of Bob and Ray. And of course the Indian 
piece at the end, that’s Austin’s. That’s the 
encore that we used to do, that long piece 
about the Indians. 
incorporating that material. | still have to 
remind Phil that it’s on there. He seems 
very reluctant to have this album reissued, 
and | would like to have it out just so it 
would be there, you know, on More 
Sugar. | think it should be accessible. It’s 
a different way of approaching that mate- 
rial that you slide in and out of and it 


plays that whole joke of how that kind of : 


television is put together. 

Frederick Wiebel: In 1977, Proctor and 
Bergman produced “The Proctor and 
Bergman Reports” for Noxema’s “Hot 
News” program. 

Peter Bergman: It ran a whole year. Lew 
Irwin had a syndication company and he 
got Noxema to put up the money for 
Proctor and Bergman to turn out a series 
of these shorts. They’re also on LP, and 
Proctor has all of those. 

Frederick Wiebel: In 1979 Rhino 
released the 12” EP “The Case of the 
Missing Shoe.” 

David Ossman: What it originally was, 
was a pilot for a radio strip show. And so 
it was paid for, and produced, and didn’t 
sell, and so we said we'd like to do some- 
thing with it. Rhino, who is always inter- 
ested in putting out funny records, if it 
doesn’t cost them very much money, said, 
“Gee we would love to release it.” We 
said, “Oh yeah, absolutely, just make sure 
everybody knows it’s only 12 minutes 
long and what its genesis is basically.” 
Frederick Wiebel: Around that time the 
Firesign Theatre was doing commentary 


The next album Just 


So it was a way of : 


for NPR’s Morning Edition on the 1980 : 


presidential election and Rhino put them 
out on cassettes as a limited edition. 

David Ossman: 
amount of people that Rhino could reach, 


and that we could reach through our : 
mailing lists. It wasn’t to make money. It : 
was to the get tapes out, and allow them : 


to be broadcast more widely than on 


NPR, and also because people collect our : 
We don’t know how : 
many there were, but we assumed that : 


radio material. 


somehow, some way, they would get on 
the air and be broadcast. 


Frederick Wiebel: The Firesign Theatre : 


performed a piece for the 1979 National 


Public Radio Airlie Conference, “The : 


History of the Art of Radio.” Is that a 


comedic piece? 


David Ossman: Oh yes. It was a kind of : 
Bozos style historical parade of the inven- 
tion. It’s funny, because then when | did : 
Empire of the Air, | covered the same mate- 


rial only in a more or less serious fashion. 


There were a couple of different scripts for : 
that. | keep urging on the boys, I’ve done: 
it several times, to rewrite that and actual- : 
ly do a definitive version of that. It was 
like, [imitating Herb Morrison] “Here : 
comes the Hindenburg, a magnificent : 
Zeppelin. It’s coming in for a landing it’s : 
just about to hook down to the tower, and : 
there it’s hooked, and it’s settling in. What : 
a beautiful airship it is, and now the people : 
are getting off, it’s just wonderful to see the : 
from 


Hindenburg here, and now 
Lakehurst, we return you to your studios.” 
It didn’t happen. 


didn’t happen. The three of us as usual, 


because Austin doesn’t fly, it ended up : 
with the three of us going to the conference : 
in Vienna, VA. So the three of us went and : 
then we brought Austin in by satellite. So : 
he was remote, and we wrote the piece in : 


such a way so that it would make sense. 
“Now come in from ...” 


a live performance. 
Frederick Wiebel: It was issued, wasn’t it? 


David Ossman: The “Airlie” was. | hada: 
copy on cassette, but unfortunately the : 
cassette tape broke, and | no longer have 
one. They issued everything from the : 
conference. | thought it was a very funny 
piece. Those kinds of things, those one : 
time only things, that the Firesign Theatre : 
has done are never finished really. I’ve : 


suggested it as a number of things — as an 


element for an album, a definitive radio 
broadcast of it that would be taped. The : 
recording of the “Airlie” is certainly not: 
generally available, it would be a rarity if 


anybody happened to have a copy. 


Frederick Wiebel: Then Rhino put out : 


the Fighting Clowns LP? 
David Ossman: 


and excerpt it a lot. 


ly talks about the time. 


at one point. Austin does something, 


maybe it’s in the “Reagan” song, and the : 
audience just screams. It’s like pop star- : 
dom at last! We learned how to throw the : 


microphones from one hand to another, 


that Las Vegas microphone technique. : 


We picked that up. 


It was limited to the 


There were several of 
those great events from radio in which it : 


so Phil would : 
come in. We all did it live. It was done as: 


| still like Fighting : 
Clowns a lot, I’m very enthusiastic about 
Fighting Clowns, and | play it for people : 
I'm really quite : 
happy with it. You know it’s funny, some : 
people just hate it. | think it’s as good as 
anything we ever did. The production is : 
wonderful, the music is great, and it real- 
And it’s partly ; 
improvised and partly very tightly script- 
ed. Part live performance, you know. My_ 
favorite thing is when the audience reacts 


The music, the tunes for The 
Firesign Theatre albums come basically 
from either Phil Proctor’s kind of music or 
Phil Austin’s kind.of music. That is, it 
either has that show business feeling from 
Proctor, that kind of thing, then there’s the 
popular music kind of thing, from Austin. 
There’s two different kinds. 

Everybody in each one of the 
pieces has the same name, or no name at 
all. The Four Bills, the Four Happys, the 
Four Ahkmeds, The 8 Shoes. We decided 
what we’d like to do, in form, was a “3 
Penny Opera” / Brechtian kind of show. 
We had just previously done an appear- 
ance in a musical piece that Brecht wrote 
the words to, with a score by Paul 
Hindemith called “Ler Schtuk.” We 
played roughly three clowns, and Her 
Schmidt, the patsy who gets torn apart by 
the clowns, leg by leg, limb by limb, so 
we sort of had that in mind, and that is 
one of the images of The Fighting Clowns. 
Frederick Wiebel: Is there a possibility 
that you might start releasing some of this 
material yourselves on More Sugar? 

Phil Proctor: Yes, that’s correct. That's 


what the plan is. We don’t have all of : 


them. | mean we’ve really lost touch with 
a lot of our original material. We never 
thought that it would amount to this 
much, so we didn’t bother to save it. 

David Ossman: The idea behind More 
Sugar is to have a label that would be 
more directed at fans and collectors, than 
at a general audience, to gradually get out 
material that has been sitting inside the 
archives for all these years. I’ve known 


Richard Fish since 1980. We hit it off 


immediately, and | found him a great 
pleasure to work. He knows as much as 
anybody about writing and production 
and all that. He’s in the business of tape 
duplicating and doing commercials and 
so forth, and out of that came the More 
Sugar relationship. Also he was the pro- 
ducer of Back From the Shadows, which 
meant that he did the physical editing, in 
his facility there in Bloomington. 

We used to joke about all the 
stuff we did as being “The Firesign 
Theatre’s Five Foot Shelf.” So I’ve been 
suggesting we get a leather bound look. 
You’d just stack them up together on a 
shelf. 

There really are some very inter- 
esting things, which have not heard the 
light of day. Another piece | did with Phil 
Proctor years ago called “Click,” has 
never been made available. So we’re 
looking into the possibility of making 


available as much as we possibly can of : 


the radio drama archives. It really does 
represent a huge amount of my work in 
the 80s. 

Frederick Wiebel: Some of your radio 
work in the 80s has been released. It 
must have been a thrill for you working 
on an Orson Welles project like “The War 
of the Worlds” recreation? 

David Ossman: Well it certainly was. The 
opportunity to do it just loomed out there. 
The 50th anniversary was coming and it 
would have been crazy not to do it. 
Somebody had to do it and we just want- 
ed to be the first ones to do it, and we hap- 
pened to have this pocket of money from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Frederick Wiebel: Phil Proctor is also in 
that production. Was that the first time 
you worked with him since you left the 
group in 1982? , 
David Ossman: Yes. | didn’t leave the 
group. The group left me. | went to 
Washington, DC. They continued to 
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work. They were always available to me 
as actors. | always would have used them 
as actors if they’d been appropriate for the 
roles that | was doing, and indeed when 
Phil wasn’t appropriate, | didn’t call him. 
Because | always got a little something 
extra with Phil, sometimes that was not 
what | wanted. And sometimes it was 
exactly what | wanted. You know, he 
would always inject a certain amount of 
humor and it was a lot of fun. 

Frederick Wiebel: Could you talk about 
the Tirebiter tapes from the 80s? 

David Ossman: It’s really “Another 
Christmas Carol,” “Mexican Overdrive” 
and “The Ronald Reagan Murder Case.” 
What happened was, that | had written 
the first five, 5 minute episodes, of “The 
Ronald Reagan Murder Case,” and | took 
it with me to Missouri for the Midwest 
Radio Theater Workshop, with the intent 
to just do it informally for the people there 
on the night that everybody assembles. 

One of the plays scheduled to 
be performed on Saturday night, crashed 
and burned. It was a play which purport- 
ed to get inside the mind of an American 
Indian Shaman. There were a couple of 
Native Americans who were there. 
Instead of them saying, “Oh this is great, 
we'll be in it,” they said “Well we’re 
gonna boycott this entirely, this is rub- 
bish!” And so the play was quickly with- 
drawn, and because I’d brought this script 
along, “The Ronald Reagan Murder Case” 
was substituted. 

Suddenly we were doing it in 
front of the audience. It was incomplete, 
it was only the first week’s episodes. 
Each one of them was a cliffhanger. It 
was recorded. 

I’m hoping that we will get the 
three of these out eventually. One version 
is distributed from Sparks Media, one is 
from Company One, although | don’t 
know if Company One is actually dealing 
them anymore, and the MRTW, has never 
been officially re-released. All packaged 
together is what I’d like to see. There’s 
really a fourth half hour which is “Radio 
Daze,” that is three radio plays. 
Frederick Wiebel: How about the rest of 
the radio material everybody did in the 
80s? 

Phil Proctor: Oh that stuff, we have most 
of it. There’s copies of it somewhere. 
Somebody sent me by E-Mail the other 
day, files of KPFK, that showed that-they 
have all kinds of “Radio Free Oz” shows 
in their files, that have been long lost. 
Frederick Wiebel: What was the Proctor- 
Bergman Comedy Service? 

Peter Bergman: We turned out a full year 
of over 300 one minute comedy pieces 
which were nationally syndicated by 
Media America, produced by Ten Bonnitt 
and we have them all. They’re wonder- 
ful, it’s wonderful stuff. That went out on 
tape, that didn’t go out on record. It was 
a service and it was syndicated. It didn’t 
have advertising strung with it. It was 
actually bought as a service. 

Frederick Wiebel: Did your ADR voice 
over and movie work lead to doing the 
Disney read-along LPs in the early 80s? 
Phil Proctor: | was just cast. They’d sent 
out scripts when they needed people who 
sounded like various characters in these 
Steven Spielberg movies, and in the Star 
Trek movies, and | read, along with hun- 
dreds of other people in this town. And 
the producers said, “Well that’s the guy. 
He’s a good voice match, and he’s a good 
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ABOVE: From the 25th anniversary tour, 1993, Bergman, Proctor, Austin, Ossman. Photo 
courtesy David Ossman. 


actor,” and they hired me. They’re still in 
print. Every time they reissue the movies 
there’s a whole new generation of chil- 
dren who would go out and buy them. 
And | must say it was a lot of fun. It real- 
ly is fun to be able to copy a voice, and 
capture a performance, recreate a perfor- 
mance. Every time | do it I’m thrilled by 
it. It’s almost more fun than creating a 
character. It’s a very, very, interesting 
area, and it’s not that well publicized 
because a lot of actors don’t want people 
to even know that they do it. | guess that 
| understand completely, on the other 
hand there are many of us, who have 
become outspoken about it because we 
recognize that it is really an interesting art 
in itself, and we want to publicize it. 
Frederick Wiebel: What about the rap 
record you did? 

Phil Proctor: Vinnie Gumba’s Rappadis? 
It was really fun. It never went anywhere 
as far as | know, the distribution of it did- 
n't catch on. | don’t know why, | wasn’t 
out promoting it, in ‘89 | believe. | love 
singing and I’ve done a couple of singles, 
and other musical things during my 
career. Vinnie Gumba started out on a 
radio show. We had so much fun on this 
show, | played several outrageous charac- 
ters. | even put on the staff, they thought 
| was real. 

Frederick Wiebel: {In the late 80s, Nick 
Danger appeared on a Washington, DC 
radio program called “The Daily Feed” 
and on two tapes put out by D.C. Audio. 
Phil Austin: John Dryden, is the produc- 
er and star of this show called “The Daily 
Feed,” which is kind of remarkable, in 
that it’s a syndicated show of political 
commentary and Nick Danger has been 
one of them over the years. | tend to do 
my Nick Danger pieces for him from a 
more kind of surreal and _ overall 
American political standpoint rather than 
a day to day Washington, DC, which John 
handles beautifully. | have never thought 
of collecting them. 

Frederick Wiebel: Last year “Down 
Under Danger” was released by Sparks 
Media. What is that? 

Phil Austin: It is a Nick Danger Adventure. 
The only person in The Firesign Theatre in 
it, is me. | wrote it as well. The producer, 


Michael Packer, cast all the other parts and 
then | recorded it in Los Angeles, and they 
recorded it in Grand Rapids, MI. It’s been 
broadcast and is being offered for sale in 
The Firesign Theatre fan network. It came 
out real nicely, it’s an odd piece. It’s very 
different from The Firesign Theatre’s Nick 
Dangers, because of course the women are 
played by real women, and therefore dif- 
ferent in style, and | think real interesting. 
Frederick Wiebel: You have a new talk- 
ing book out called Tales of the Old 
Detective and Other Big Fat Lies. 
Phil Austin: It was released in May, ‘95 
by Audio Partners, out of California. It’s a 
collection of about 10 short stories, half of 
which are about a character called the 
Old Detective, who is an_ elderly 
Hollywood detective, telling hilariously 
funny stories of the past in L.A. 
Frederick Wiebel: Is there any Nick 
Danger there? 
Phil Austin: No, the character is just 
called the Old Detective. It’s all my 
detective characters, | think, run together 
after a while. In a way it’s almost as if 
Nick is talking when he’s 85. These could 
be stories of Nick Danger, or they could 
be stories of anyone. It’s unclear because 
| try to keep it unclear. 

| continue to be real happy with 
it, every time | listen to it, and I’ve listened 
to it more than | expected. It was done in 
three sessions. Pat Fraley, the producer 
and director, is real easy on me, and we 
make an excellent team. Pat Fraley is like 
a premiere voice-over person. 
Frederick Wiebel: Did the Mobile 
Fidelity CD reissues starting in 1987 have 
anything to do with the group getting 
back together? 
Phil Proctor: Oh, certainly they did. 
Absolutely. Everything that happened, 
showed us that there was an audience still 
listening to us, and a new audience that 
was turning on to us, was a reason to 
rekindle the flame, as it were. 
Frederick Wiebel: Also you were all writ- 
ing new liner notes, and in a sense work- 
ing together. 
Phil Proctor: That also helped to bring us 
into communication with one another, 
and it also gave us very interesting 
insights into the dynamic of the group. | 


was fascinated with how Peter, David and 
Phil, viewed something that | also had 
experienced. And | had my own opinion 
about it. It’s not always something that 
we’re able to articulate to ourselves. 
David Ossman: Mobile Fidelity is selling 
out their inventory and their licenses with 
Columbia, with Sony, are lapsing. | 
understand that Sony is going to reissue 
them themselves, or at least they’re going 
to start with How Can You Be. It’s out on 
Legacy as Classics of Comedy, which is 
great, because that would keep it in print. 
I'd much rather see that. That’s good 
because they’re all dropping out of print 
from Mobile Fidelity. 

We own Fighting Clowns, so 
we can reissue that ourselves. All that 
Rhino material they have just licensed 
back to us. | mean they just gave the 
license back, all of those are out of print. 
We just picked up Anythynge You Want 
To of that group and augmented it. 
There’s no sense in putting it out again if 
you don’t change or augment the mater- 
ial, or do something with it. It seems to 
me that it makes it that much more 
attractive. I’m thinking of CDs, where 
you have so much more time available. 
Frederick Wiebel: Did you have anything 
to do with the Shoes for Industry CD? 
Phil Proctor: Yes, we were all asked to 
review their choices. They were very 
nice, Penny Fuller primarily, the producer 
went to great pains to make sure that we 
all got copies of their initial choices, and 
then we were able to make suggestions, 
that they took quite seriously. The final 
release was a compilation of both their 
and our decisions on what kind of mater- 
ial should be on that record. 

Peter Bergman: | love the CD reissues, 
CBS may do some, but that’s up in the air 
right now. There might be some interest 
there. The sales on Shoes for Industry 
were OK. | think we moved about 10,000 
units. There’s no promotion however. 
There’s more Firesign Theatre in the com- 
edy section than any other single artist, 
but nobody buys comedy. They buy rap, 
or they buy Jerky Boys. 

Frederick Wiebel: A lot of spoken arts 
work has moved into the talking book 
field. 

David Ossman: There’s a great deal of 
that. Not much goes to any person that is 
actually doing the work, either the reader 
or the producer of the piece. It’s not as 
lucrative a market as we all thought as 
independent producers in radio, that this 
was going to be a great new place for us 
to exercise our radio drama skills. 
Frederick Wiebel: You said it was difficult 
to get a major label interested in the group. 
David Ossman: The problem is the 
amount of money. In order to produce an 
album like Dwarf or Bozos, the capital- 
ization has to be much higher. I’ve for- 
gotten what the Fighting Clowns album 
cost, maybe $10,000, in money for the 
recording of the live stage show. We hus- 
tled studio time here and there, and did 
what we could to keep the price down. 
You can’t do a Bozos album any more. 
We did all those albums with free studio 
time. CBS paid for our studio time. We 
spent a month to six weeks writing and 
producing those albums. 

Frederick Wiebel: What do you think the 
future of the comedy album is? 

Phil Austin: As far as The Firesign Theatre 
there is [a future], but for anybody else | 
can’t see it. 


Peter Bergman: By 1978, the comedy 
record business was dead, and now it’s 


dead as a doornail, but that doesn’t mean 
it can’t be revived. It’s just that with the 
other alternatives available to people, just 
sitting down and shutting off all the other 
media so they can listen to an intelligent 
comedy album is asking an awful lot. 
There’s MTV, Nickelodeon, the comedy 
channel, and all that stuff is available, ad 
nauseam. So | don’t know if we want to 
add any more to the nauseam. 

David Ossman: The comedy album is 
really in the stand-up mode, anything else 
is an exception to that form. More and 
more old things are coming back. I’m 
real happy to see that. Whole collections 
are going to come back shortly, or they’re 
going to dip their foot in with one Red 
Foxx album, to see if they can sell that. If 
they can, they’ll release the other 30. 
They seem to make enough money off of 
these things from collectors, without say- 
ing, “Oh, | don’t know how we’re going 
to sell you to Generation X. How are we 
going to get you on MTV?” Just put out 
the album. All this stuff about niche mar- 
keting seems to disappear. 

Peter Bergman: | don’t think the standard 
comedy album is going to make it, any- 
more. It has pretty much gone away since 
the heyday of The Firesign Theatre. There 
certainly hasn’t been anything since The 
Firesign Theatre that you would call a 
“dramatic” comedy album; an album 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 


: “Now, the industry has this thing called 


“mixed media,” which is a standard 
album with some CD-ROM at the end of 
it. Because the standard album doesn’t 
take up the full amount of a CD Disc. In 
the future, we’re looking to produce a 
CD-ROM project. I’m very interested in 
that part of the industry. 

David Ossman: One of the things I’d like 
to get out is “The Pink Hotel Burns 
Down.” It’s about 10 minutes long and 
it’s the pilot of this piece that’s an adven- 
ture game. That was written at the very 
earliest point of having observed that kind 
of interactive game. It’s on that Roland 
Sound Sampler but that’s only half of it. 
Phil has the tracks and we can always 
remix the whole thing anyway we want. 
So we really were looking at the 80s in 
that futurist mode, that is something we 
all do naturally. 

Peter Bergman: | got The Firesign Theatre 
to start parodying adventure games back 
then. “The Pink Hotel Burns Down” has 
some funny stuff in it. There’s a game in 
each room of the hotel. This guy checks 
into a room in the hotel and he can’t get 
to sleep so he talks about all this stuff. He 
puts himself through it. He ends up on 
the ledge, suddenly there’s a Dungeons 
and Dragons character, there’s trolls, and 
there’s game players. | was into that a 
long time ago. | think | started that in ‘77, 
‘78, something like that. 


Frederick Wiebel: That was really at the 
beginning of computer entertainment. 


Peter Bergman: Right! We then worked, 
three of the four of us, on the very first 
entertainment interactive CD-ROM. An 
interactive game is a game where you, as 
the player on the computer, have choices 
as to where the game goes, and what hap- 
pens. This was originally developed by 
Phillips and Warner Brothers and Sony, 
under the name of Compact Disc 
Interactive. We were hired to turn out an 
entertainment game. We turned out two. 
“Eat or Be Eaten” never got published as a 
CD-ROM game, so we turned out the 
audio material as an album, on Mercury. 
Then, we did a Nick Danger based inter- 


active game called, “Danger in 
Dreamland.” It was an interactive story 
where you had to solve the mystery by 
making choices. If you went down the 
right alleys, and the right places, you got 
the right information. But if you went the 
wrong way, you got beaten up or misin- 
formed, or both. So, we worked on that, 
back in the mid-80s, when hardly anybody 
was in that business. Now, it’s beginning 
to happen again, in 1995, and we’re gonna 
go forward into the future and do a Firesign 
Theatre interactive game. 

Phil Proctor: We've had meetings with 
several companies about this. The irony 
is when CD-ROM was just an idea, Peter 
Bergman, Phil Austin, and myself, worked 
for a man named Stan Cornyn, who was 
one of the prophets of the CD interactive 
medium. He basically convinced Phillips 
to develop the prototype machine that 
would utilize an interactive format. He 
hired us to write a prototypical game — we 
wrote two of them — that would demon- 
strate on a normal CD — by going to the 
numbers that were assigned to various 
positions on the CD — what it might be 
like to play a game. And visuals were put 
into the CD, and you could actually see 
them on a TV monitor. “Eat or Be Eaten” 
was the first one released as a CD. On 
that CD, if you play it on a CD-ROM play- 
er, you'll be able to call up all of the 
graphics that were placed on the CD. 
The game version of the 99-track CD con- 
tained several cuts from the comedy ver- 
sion, plus additional tracks used in play- 
ing the game. To play the game you 
“interact” with the CD by selecting the 
next “track,” trying to find the proper 
path, and there are several “dead end” 
tracks where you are “eaten.” We’re ide- 
ally suited to design and create games for 
the medium. 

Because we admire the mechan- 
ics of what can be accomplished, it seems 
perfect for Firesign to spoof the growing 
CD-ROM medium from the inside. Our 
idea is to release a CD-ROM, and also a 
regular CD that goes along with it for 
those who aren’t computer connected so 
that they'll still be able to enjoy — just as 
they did with “Eat or Be Eaten” — a new 
Firesign Theatre disc, even though they 
may not be able to interact with it quite 
the same way. 

Frederick Wiebel: Where do you think 


the Firesign Theatre fits in the history of 3 


recorded comedy? 
Phil Proctor: When | talk about The 
Firesign Theatre’s effect and what The 
Firesign Theatre has done culturally, that 
may be our ultimate strength. | always 
felt that The Firesign Theatre records kind 
of were like a way to teach the brain to 
think in non-associative ways. The 
records kind of massaged the mind in a 
friendly and fun way, in a play way, and 
taught people a kind of confidence in 
thinking non-sequentially, because it 
works non-sequentially. The brain works 
in associative patterns, which is why 
Freud had his great success, and why he 
could interpret dreams. When somebody 
dreams of a pair of scissors, or you name 
it, the symbol is much more powerful, 
and is more than it represents. 

| just don’t know if we'll be able 


to do something really startling before the 


next millennium, as | kind of hoped we 
would. But | do know that we had a very 
strong cultural effect, | run into it all the 
time. | know that we inspired people with 
zany or surrealistic imaginations, that we 
helped a lot of people survive difficult 


social and life situations, because our 
comedy allowed them a way to escape : 
into an intelligent realm, that no other : 


comedy allowed them to relate to. And | 
get constant feedback, about that, which 


is extremely rewarding. Whether or not ; 


we'll be able to get a pay-off again down 


the line, or not, | don’t know. | know that 
going off performing and getting to meet : 
our fans again after so many years, was : 
tremendously exciting for all of us. We ; 


really, really, really, loved it. And so in 


many instances, if that’s all it is, then if it : 
was just a great chance to come forward : 
one more time, and play the old tunes : 


again, well, that was great. And we're all 


absolutely amazed and tickled at how : 


pertinent our messages still are. 


David Ossman: And that’s what’s won- : 


derful about working today, right now, 


and not sitting back and thinking about : 
the good old days, and so I’m hoping : 
that we'll just continue doing that. The : 
true artist just keeps working, and sure 


everybody remembers your first book. 


And you can blow your brains out like 2 
Ernest Hemingway, if it gets really dis- ; 
gusting, but it doesn’t if you keep it inter- 


esting for yourself. 


There’s so many people who : 
have gone into oblivion, since I’ve loved : 
them, from James Dean onward, and : 
that’s the way of the world. There are ; 
people who chose sweet oblivion and : 
there are the rest of us who slog on } 


through. So I’m a slogger. 


Phil Austin: As long as I’m living and : 
breathing there will always be a Firesign 


Theatre. 


Firesign on the Internet 


Elayne Wechsler-Chaput has : 
been putting out a Firesign fanzine since : 
1984 called 4 Alarm Firesignal with news : 
about the group and individual members : 
and a forum for fan letters. From time to } 
time the group has contributed to this : 
“unofficial” newsletter. She has printed : 
and mailed the fanzine to 2,500 people : 
for a self-stamped envelope, and kept an 
extensive press clipping file available to : 
researchers. She has been very involved 
lately in the Internet Firesign news group : 
alt.comedy.firesn-thtre corresponding and 


answering questions. 


Frederick Wiebel: How did you become 3 
involved with the Firesign Theatre and 
consequently the fanzine 4 Alarm : 


Firesignal? 
Elayne Wechsler-Chaput: Back in 1981, | 


had just started doing a newsletter called 
Inside Joke, as a tribute to a local kiddie } 
show host, named Uncle Floyd. It wasa : 
very bizarre show and he used to say it : 
took a little while for people to under- 
stand it because it was full of inside jokes. : 
| said, “What a great name for a newslet- 
ter.” So it was dedicated to him and his : 
show the first year or so. He came out ; 
with a wonderful newsletter, very similar; 


to mine. | thought, “He’s gonna put it out, 


| don’t have to do it.” So | was doing ; 
Inside Joke, looking for various kinds of : 
comedy. I'd just got into the Church of ; 


the Sub-Genius. At about the same time, 


| was at my friend Jill’s house and she had_ 
a Firesign album on the stereo that was 
It was: 
like that old Beatles’ line, “Somebody : 
spoke and | went into a dream.” | remem- : 
ber sitting there thinking, “My God, there : 
are people out there who think like | do!” 


side one of How Can You Be.... 


It was a real revelation. 


| decided | wanted to get to 3 
know them better. | talked to Doug Smith 


who headed the Church of the Sub- 
Genius. He told me he’d worked with 
David Ossman on Campoon 76. That's 
where | got my Firesign mailing list. He 
put me in touch with David first and 
David put me in touch with Proctor. | sent 
them copies of my newsletter. | started 
running these little Firesign quizzes. After 
a while the Firesign content got to the 
point where David suggested doing a sep- 
arate newsletter because he didn’t want to 


overwhelm the other creative content of 


Inside Joke. So that’s how the 4 Alarm 
Firesignal was born. | was running two 
newsletters for about four or five years. It 
was very exhausting. It came out every 
six weeks and it grew to about 32 very 
tiny typed pages. 

It was absolutely a labor of love 
because | didn’t charge anything for it. | 
was losing thousands of dollars a year on 
it and | didn’t care, it was so much fun. | 
couldn’t do it in ‘89 through ‘93. | just 
couldn’t keep it up. Printing and postage 
had gone up. Doing a Firesign newsletter 
in the mid ‘80s was not the happiest, and 
it was a difficult time for the four of them. 
There was one point when none of them 
were speaking to anybody else, but they 
were speaking to me. | felt like someone 
has got to do this. I’m an organizer. I’d 
give up the newsletter tomorrow if | knew 
someone would pick it up and run with it. 
But I’m an organizer, that’s what | do. 

It’s exhausting but the fans have 
been incredible. They were the reason I’d 
done it for so long, even when | wasn’t 
getting a lot of feedback from the group. 
The August ‘95 issue was the last issue 
that | actually sent out 2,500 copies of. 
Then we cut back severely and it’s now 
mostly an online publication. | can’t 
afford to put it out the way I’ve been 
putting it out, so it’s no longer going to be 
a freebie. What | did was institute sub- 
scriptions. Printing costs and postage 
have really risen too much and at least 
half of the subscribers can get the online 
version so that’s where we took it. 

There are a number of pages on 
the World Wide Web that deal with 
Firesign that can put Hypertext links to all 
of this stuff. It should be online on a Web 
page. | know this is going to be the way 
to access this sort of information. Anyone 
who wants to learn how to access the 
news groups or subscribe can contact me. 
Elayne Wechsler-Chaput 
Internet Login ID firehead@panix.com 
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The author would like to thank 
the following people for help in putting 
this article together: 

Chris Paladino for research, 
proof reading and providing some of his 
Firesign collection for photographs. 
Gregory Catsos for conducting some of 
the interviews, and providing encourage- 
ment and introducing me to The Firesign 
Theatre records in 1969. Mark Garland 
for providing vintage photographs of the 
group, financial support, some of his 
Firesign collection and taking the pictures 
of the records. Antetiam Cable for allow- 
ing us to use their production studios for 
the photographic sessions. Elayne 
Wechsler-Chaput for her support, info, 
fanzine, and undying dedication to The 
Firesign Theatre. And Michael Packer, 
Bill Malloch, John Drysden, Alan Gross, 
Buddy Zellman, Carl Reese, Mobile 
Fidelity, Sony, Audio Editions, Sparks 
Media, Other World Media, More Sugar, 
and many other fans and colleagues who 
have helped in one way or another. 

Thanks most of all to the mem- 
bers of The Firesign Theatre for taking the 
time out from their busy schedules to pro- 
vide information, interviews, and photos 
for this article. 


FIRESIGN DISCOGRAPHY FOLLOWS» » 


Frederick C. Wéiebel, Jr. is an 
artist and writer from Hagerstown, MD. 
He is recently writing and compiling 
information on his favorite subjects: 
early movies, ‘20s jazz music, rock, 
comedy, and the history of the phono- 
graph and recording process. Wiebel 
has contributed to books, articles and 
discographies on jimi Hendrix, 
Beiderbecke, Paul Whiteman, Vincent 
Price, Thomas Edison’s Kinetophone 
sound movies of 1895 and 19173, 
Vitaphone Pictures, Victrola advertise- 
ments, radio, and many other related 
subjects in the entertainment field. 






Additional interviews 
are available on the 
Discoveries Web Page 
in the Collector’s 

SuperMall at 

(http://(www.csmonline.com/discpage.html) 


For information on how to get Firesion Theatre recordings: 


More Sugar: (800) 414-MIND 
Mobile Fidelity Labs: (800) 423-5759 
Sparks Media: (616) 363-8231 


Audio Editions: (800) 231-4261 


Sony / Legacy Recordings - Comedy Classics 


Radio City Station 
P.O. Box 1526 
New York, NY 10101-1526 


Elayne Wechsler-Chaput 
1747 65 th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11204 
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THE FIRESIGN THEATRE DISCOGRAPHY 





RELEASES: RECORDS, TAPES, DISCS 


COMPILED BY FREDERICK C. WIEBEL, JR. WITH 
CHRIS PALLADINO 


KEY 

(LP) = FULL LENGTH ALBUM 
(EP) = EXTENDED PLAY 
(S) = SINGLE 

(T) = TAPE 

(8T) = 8 TRACK TAPE 
(CT) = CASSETTE TAPE 
(RT) = REEL TO REEL TAPE 

(CD) = COMPACT DISC 

(CD-R) = CD-ROM 

(CD-I) = COMPACT DISC INTERACTIVE 
(R +) = MADE FOR RADIO PLAY ONLY 


PETER BERGMAN 
1956 ATTENTION CONVENTION / THE FOUR 
CANDIDATES (7” 45RPM S) BUDDY RECORDS 


1958 BIG AS AMOUNTAIN / JIM FARADAY (7” 
45RPM S) [LYRICS] BUDDY RECORDS 


PETER BERGMAN & PHIL PROCTOR 

1960 TOM JONES - ORIGINAL CAST (2 LP) 
[YALE MUSICAL PRODUCTION] _ [P.P.- TOM 
JONES] [P.B. CO-WROTE LYRICS ONLY] CAR- 
ILLON PRODUCTIONS MX-L80P-5436/7 


1961 BOOTH IS BACK IN TOWN - ORIGINAL 
CAST (LP) [YALE MUSICAL PRODUCTION] 
[P.P. - EDWIN BOOTH] [P.B. LYRICS ONLY] 
CARILLON PRODUCTIONS M80P-8900 


PETER BERGMAN 

1964 HOUSE OF FIRE (F. J. HAYDN) - (YALE 
PRODUCTION CO.) (LP) [YALE OPERA PRO- 
DUCTION] 

[LYRICS] YALE SERIES OF MUSIC 


PHIL AUSTIN 
1965 DUCKMAN PART 1 / DUCKMAN PART 2 
~ THE BUDDIES (7” 45RPM S) DECCA 31920 


PHIL PROCTOR 

1966 A TIME FOR SINGING — ORIGINAL CAST 
(LP) [BROADWAY PRODUCTION] — [EVAN 
MORGAN] WARNER BROS. 1639 


PHIL AUSTIN, DAVID OSSMAN, PHIL PROC- 
TOR 

1967 OF CABBAGES AND KINGS —- CHAD AND 
JEREMY (LP) THE PROGRESS SUITE; DECLINE, 
FALL [BACKGROUND VOICES] COLUMBIA 
CL-2671 (MONO), CS-9471 (STEREO) 


PHIL AUSTIN 

1967 THE ASTROLOGY ALBUM (LP) - 
(UNCREDITED) [POSTER INSERT] [NARRA- 
TION] COLUMBIA CL-2689 (MONO), CS-9489 
(STEREO) 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1 / 1968 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE PRESENTS 
WAITING FOR THE ELECTRICIAN OR SOME- 
ONE LIKE HIM — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) 
(8T) {((CT) RELEASED C. ‘80S} COLUMBIA CL- 
2718 (MONO LP), CS-9518 (STEREO LP), 18C- 
09518 (8T), PCT-09518(CT) 


3/1968 THE NOTORIOUS BYRD BROTHERS - 
THE BYRDS (LP) DRAFT MORNING [BATTLE- 
FIELD SOUND EFFECTS] COLUMBIA CS-9575 
(STEREO LP) 


7 / 1969 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE PRESENTS 
HOW CAN YOU BE IN TWO PLACES AT ONCE 
WHEN YOU’RE NOT ANYWHERE AT ALL? - 
THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) (8T), {(CT) 
RELEASED C. ‘80S} COLUMBIA CS-9884(LP), 
18C-09884(8T), PCT-09884(CT) 


1969 NICK DANGER 3RD EYE CASE NO. 666 - 
THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (R LP) [SEGMENTED 
FROM “HOW CAN YOU BE...” LP W/ NEW 
WRAP-A-ROUNDS] COLUMBIA DjJS-29 


1969 DIG THIS - VARIOUS ARTISTS = (7” 
PROMO 33 1/3RPM EP) YANKEE DOODLE 
COMES TO TERMS — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 
[PICTURE SLEEVE HAS PHOTO OF LP COVER 
AMONG OTHERS] [EDITED EXCERPT FROM 
“HOW CAN YOU BE...” LP] [STEREO] COLUM- 


BIA AS-1 


1969 ILLINOIS SPEED PRESS — ILLINOIS SPEED 
PRESS (LP) [INSIDE FOLDOUT COVER LINER 
NOTES IN NEWPAPER STYLE] COLUMBIA CS- 
9792 


11/1969 STATION BREAK / FORWARD INTO 
THE PAST — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (7” 
45RPM _S) [PICTURE SLEEVE] [MONO] 
COLUMBIA 4-45052 


DAVID OSSMAN 

1969 BEST OF BILL COSBY - BILL COSBY (LP) 
[LINER NOTES ON BACK COVER] WARNER 
BROS. 1798 


1969 AOXOMOXOA - THE GRATEFUL DEAD 
(7” PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / 
REPRISE PRO 335 


1969 A NEW DAY - THEODORE BIKEL (7” 
PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / 
REPRISE PRO 339 


1969 NO ONE IS GOING TO HURT YOU - THE 
NEON PHILHARMONIC (7” PROMO R EP) 
[ANNOUNCER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 340 


1969 MEMORIES - THE VOGUES (7” PROMO R 
EP) 
[ANNOUNCER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 341 


1969 ELLA - ELLA FITZGERALD (7” PROMO R 
EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 
342 


1969 BIRTHDAY BLUES - BERT JANSCH (7” 
PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / 
REPRISE PRO 343 


1969 THE DON HO TV SHOW - DON HO (7” 
PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / 
REPRISE PRO 344 

1969 | TAKE ALOT OF PRIDE IN WHAT | AM - 
DEAN MARTIN (7” PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNC- 
ER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 345 


1969 HOT RATS — FRANK ZAPPA (7” PROMO 
R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 
347 


1969 THE BELLE OF AVENUE A - THE FUGS (7” 
PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / 
REPRISE PRO 348 


1969 ARTHUR — THE KINKS (7” PROMO R EP) 
[ANNOUNCER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 349 


1969 STAND UP - JETHRO TULL (7” PROMO R 
EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / REPRISE PRO 
353 


1969 THEN PLAY ON — FLEETWOOD MAC (7” 
PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] WARNER / 
REPRISE PRO 354 


1969 THESE THINGS TOO — PEARLS BEFORE 
SWINE (7” PROMO R EP) [ANNOUNCER] 
WARNER / REPRISE PRO 355 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

7/1970 DON’T CRUSH THAT DWARF, HAND 
ME THE PLIERS — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) 
(8T) (CT) [POSTER INSERT W/LP] COLUMBIA 
C-30102(LP), 18C-30102(8T), CT-30102(CT) 


1970 THIS SIDE — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (7” 
1-SIDED WHITE LABEL PROMO 45RPM R EP) 
[PICTURE SLEEVE] [EXCERPT FROM “DWARF” 
LP] [STEREO] COLUMBIA AE-34 


1970 ZACHARIAH - SOUNDTRACK - VARI- 
OUS ARTISTS (LP) [WROTE DIALOGUE FROM 
FILM ON LP] ABC-06-13 


1971 =| THINK WE’RE ALL BOZOS ON THIS 
BUS — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) (LPQ) (8T) 
COLUMBIA C-30737(LP), CQ-30737(QUADRA- 
PHONIC LP), CA-30737(8T) 


1971 THE HOLYGRAM’S SONG / MR. PRESI- 
DENT — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (7” 45RPM 
WHITE LABEL PROMO R S) [FROM “BOZOS” 
LP] [STEREO] COLUMBIA AE-7-1022 


1971 PLAYBACK — VARIOUS ARTISTS (7” 33 
1/3RPM SMALL HOLE PROMO EP) THE HOLY- 
GRAM’S SONG —- THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 
[SLEEVE & 4 PAGE INSERT W/ BLURB, PHOTO 
OF “BOZOS” LP COVER] [FROM “BOZOS” LP] 
COLUMBIA AS-7-1026 


1971 DEAR FRIENDS —- THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 
(12 R LPS) [EDITED FROM RADIO SHOWS] 

#1 LIVE AT THE ASH GROVE 

#2 POWER IS TROUBLE & TROUBLE’S NOT 
FUNNY 

#3 | COULD ALWAYS SHOOT HIM WITH THE 
CAMERA 

#4 SOMEBODY PUT A MICKEY IN THE 
GROUND ZERO 

#5 ALL WE HAVE TO FEAR IS ME 

#6 DEPUTY DAN WILL FIND US NO MATTER 
WHERE WE GO 

#7 WAS THERE A COW ON THE MOON? 

#8 BEING ON RADIO IS MORE FUN THAN 
WATCHING TV 

#9 DR. MEMORY’S LAFF-A-WHILE NEWS 

#10 ALL NITE IMAGES 

#11 WELCOME TO MICROORGANISM STATE 
PARK 

#12 IS THIS THE MACHINE THAT ANSWERS NO 
“N” YES? 

DEAR FRIENDS 


PHIL AUSTIN, DAVID OSSMAN, (PHIL PROC- 
TOR?) 

1971 THE STARS AND STRIPES AND YOU 
1917-1918 — VARIOUS ARTISTS (2LP) [NARRA- 
TION, READINGS] [FROM RADIO BROAD- 
CAST] POX PRODUCTIONS POX 101-2 


PETER BERGMAN 

1971. A CHILD’S GARDEN OF GRASS (A PRE- 
LEGALIZATION COMEDY) - (UNCREDITED) 
(LP) (8T) (CT) CREATIVITY (“THE DIRTY DOG”} 
[SINGS IN THE SHOWER, WROTE LYRICS] 
ELEKTRA EKS-75012(LP), ET8 - 15012(8T), TC5- 
51012(CT) 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1/1972 DEAR FRIENDS — THE FIRESIGN THE- 
ATRE (2LP), (81), (CT), (RT) [EDITED FROM 
RADIO SHOWS] [LP INNER SLEEVE CBS 
NEWSLETTER W/FT] [STICKER ON SHRINK 
WRAP] COLUMBIA KG-31099(LP), GA- 
31099(8T), GT-31099(CT), GR-30199(RT) 


1972 40 GREAT UNCLAIMED MELODIES / LIVE 
FROM THE SENATE BAR (IF YOU CALL THAT 
LIVING) — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (7” 45RPM 
WHITE LABEL PROMO R S) [FROM “DEAR 
FRIENDS” LP] [STEREO] COLUMBIA AE-7-1041 


1972 MR. PRESIDENT / LIVE FROM THE SENATE 


BAR (IF YOU CALL THAT LIVING) - THE FIRE- 
SIGN THEATRE (7” 45RPM GREY LABEL 
PROMO R S) [FROM “BOZOS” LP / FROM 
“DEAR FRIENDS” LP] [STEREO] COLUMBIA AE- 
7-1059 


10/1972 NOT INSANE OR ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) (8T) 
[COMPILED FROM MANY SOURCES; “LET'S 
EAT” RADIO SHOW, “MARTIAN SPACE PARTY” 
BROADCAST / MOVIE, LIVE CONCERT AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY] COLUMBIA KC- 
31585(LP), 18C-31585(8T) 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE ( - PA, DO) 

11/1972 A FIRESIGN CHAT WITH PAPOON - 
THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (WHITE LABEL 
PROMO R LP) [WHITE COVER WITH PAPOON 
BUMPER STICKER] [PROMO SHEET] [INTER- 
VIEWED BY STEVE MARSHAL FROM KNX FM 
LA] COLUMBIA AS-41 


PETER BERGMAN, PHIL PROCTOR 

1973, TV OR NOT TV — PROCTOR AND 
BERGMAN — (LP) (8T) (CT) COLUMBIA KC- 
32199(LP), CA-32199(8T), CT-32199(CT) 


1973 COMMUNIST LOVE SONG / NASI GOR- 
ING — PHILIP PROCTOR & PETER BERGMAN 
(7” 45RPM S) (WHITE LABEL MONO PROMO 7” 
45RPM R S) [P.P. SIDE A/ P.B. SIDE B] [EDITED 
FROM “TV OR NOT TV” LP] COLUMBIA 4- 
45833 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1973 HOW TIME FLYS - DAVID OSSMAN (LP) 
(8T) 

[3-D DIORAMA INSERT WITH LP] COLUMBIA 
KC-32411(LP), CA-32411(8T) 


1 / 1974 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE PRESENTS 
THE TALE OF THE GIANT RAT OF SUMATRA - 
THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) (8T) COLUMBIA 
KC-32730(LP), CA-32730(8T) 


10/1974 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE SEZ: EVERY- 
THING YOU KNOW IS WRONG - THE FIRE- 
SIGN THEATRE (LP) (LPQ) (8T) (8TQ) COLUM- 
BIA KC-33141(LP), CQ-33141(QUADRAPHON- 
IC LP), CA-33141(8T), 33141(QUADRAPHONIC 
8T) 


1974 FOR YOUR EARS ONLY — THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (7” PROMO 33 1/3RPM R EP) [CUTS 
FROM E.Y.K.I.W. LP, & STATION BREAK S] 
COLUMBIA AS-89 


1974 DR. DEMENTO SHOW - DR. DEMENTO 
(2R LP) [FEATURED ON PROGRAM]  WEST- 
WOOD ONE 


1974 LET’S EAT — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (10 
10” R RT) [EDITED FROM RADIO SHOWS] 
#1 HEY BANANA NOSE! 

#2 RADIO PRISON IN PEACE & WAR 

#3 THE DR. BEANBAG SHOW 

#4 THE FILIPINO CHEESE-BALL WAR 

#5 THE NEW CHINA REVUE 

#6 THE UNDERWORLD OLYMPICS 

#7 X-MAS IN RAT LAND 

#8 NEW YEARS IN MIXVILLE 

#9 THE HILARIO SPACEPIPE SHOW 

#10 ASSORTED COLD CUTS 

THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 


1974 CRAWDADDY RADIO REVIEW (R LP) 
[FEATURED ON PROGRAM] CRAWDADDY 


1974 ROLLER MAIDENS FROM OUTER SPACE 
—PHIL AUSTIN (LP) (8T) EPIC KE-32489(LP), EA- 
32489(8T) 


1974 DICK PRIVATE’S MYSTERY / SWITCH- 
BLADE PITCHFORKS, THE BAD NEWS - PHIL 
AUSTIN (7” 45RPM PROMO R EP, EPIC BONUS 
RECORD) [P.A. PRODUCED SIDE 1] [FT ON 
SIDE ONE ONLY] EPIC AE 7-1087 


1975 IN THE NEXT WORLD, YOU’RE ON 
YOUR OWN - THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) (8T) 
COLUMBIA PC-33475(LP), PCA-33475(8T) 


PETER BERGMAN AND PHIL PROCTOR 

1975 WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS - PROC- 
TOR AND BERGMAN (LP) COLUMBIA PC- 
33687 


PHIL AUSTIN 

1975 THE HIGHER THEY CLIMB (THE HARDER 
THEY FALL) - DAVID CASSIDY (LP) (8T) (CT) 
MASSACRE AT PARK BENCH RCA APL 1- 


1066(LP), APS1-1066(8T), APK1-1066(CT) 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1976 FORWARD INTO THE PAST — THE FIRE- 
SIGN THEATRE (2LP) [ANTHOLOGY] [LINER 
NOTES BY D.O.] COLUMBIA PC-34391 


1977, 25 YEARS OF RECORDED COMEDY - 
VARIOUS ARTISTS (3LP) HIGH SCHOOL MAD- 
NESS — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE [EXCERPT 
FROM “DWARF” LP] WARNER BROS. WB-3BX- 
3131 


1977 JUST FOLKS...A FIRESIGN CHAT — THE 
FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) [INNER SLEEVE T- 
SHIRT, BELT BUCKLE OFFER] BUTTERYFLY FLY- 
001 


1977 JUST FOLKS...A FIRESIGN CHAT - THE 
FIRESIGN THEATRE (7” 33 1/3RPM SMALL 
HOLE PROMO R EP) [P.B. NEW INTRO] 
[EXCERPTS FROM “JUST FOLKS”] BUTTERFLY 
BFEP-1 


1977 FIRESIGN WORLD —- THE FIRESIGN THE- 
ATRE (LP) [BOOTLEG OF 2ND HALF OF 4/14/74 
BERKELEY CONCERT] WIZARDO or DOG AND 
CAT WRMB-512 
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THE FIRESIGN THEATRE DISCOGRAPHY 





PETER BERGMAN AND PHIL PROCTOR 
1977-78 HOT NEWS FOR THE WEEK — HOT 
NEWS: FROM NOXEMA (18 R LPS) PROCTOR 
AND BERGMAN REPORT 

JUNE 27, 1977 / JULY 4, 1977 

JULY 11, 1977 / JULY 18, 1977 

JULY 25, 1977 / AUGUST 1, 1977 

AUGUST 8, 1977 / AUGUST 15, 1977 
AUGUST 22, 1977 / AUGUST 29, 1977 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1977 / SEPTEMBER 12, 1977 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1977 / SEPTEMBER 26, 1977 
OCTOBER 3, 1977 / OCTOBER 10, 1977 
OCTOBER 17, 1977 / OCTOBER 24, 1977 
OCTOBER 31, 1977 / NOVEMBER 7, 1977 
NOVEMBER 14, 1977 / NOVEMBER 21, 1977 
NOVEMBER 28, 1977 / DECEMBER 5, 1977 
DECEMBER 12, 1977 / DECEMBER 19, 1977 
DECEMBER 26, 1977 / JANUARY 2, 1978 
JANUARY 9, 1978 / JANUARY 16, 1978 
JANUARY 23, 1978 / JANUARY 30, 1978 
FEBRUARY 6, 1978 / FEBRUARY 13, 1978 
FEBRUARY 20, 1978 / FEBRUARY 27, 1978 
JIM BROWN, HOT NEWS RADIO 


PHIL AUSTIN 

1978 HISTORY OF THE PUEBLO REVOLT - 
(UNCREDITED) (CT) [DIRECTED] UNIVERSITY 
OF LA EXTENSION MEDIA 


PETER BERGMAN AND PHIL PROCTOR 

1978 THE PROCTER-BERGMAN REPORTS - 
PROCTER AND BERGMAN (7” 33 1/3RPM 
PROMO R EP) [MISSPELLING ON LABEL] ZSM 
157624/5 


1978 GIVE US A BREAK — PROCTOR AND 
BERGMAN (LP) (81) (CT) MERCURY SRM- 
3719(LP), MC-8-1-3719(8T), MC-4-4-1-3719(CT) 


1978 THE COMEDY OF PROCTOR AND 
BERGMAN — PROCTOR AND BERGMAN (7” 33 
1/3RPM PROMO R EP) [EXCERPTS FROM “GIVE 
US A BREAK” LP] MERCURY DJ-551 


1979 AMERICATHON — SOUNDTRACK -— VARI- 
OUS ARTISTS (LP) [ADAPTATION FOR SCREEN- 
PLAY, BASED ON ORIGINAL PLAY] COLUMBIA 
70172 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1979 NICK DANGER: THE CASE OF THE MISS- 
ING SHOE — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (12”EP) 
(CT) [MARBLE VINYL 1ST PRESSING ONLY] 
RHINO RNEP-506(LP), RNC-506(CT) 


1979 YOU’RE ON THE AIRLIE — VARIOUS 
ARTISTS (15 CT) A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
RADIO — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE [FT ON TAPE 
1] NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


1980 FIGHTING CLOWNS —- THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (LP) (CT) [COMBINATION OF STUDIO 
AND LIVE RECORDINGS] FIRESIGN / RHINO 
RNLP-018(LP), RNC-018(CT) 


1980 REAGAN / CARTER — THE FIRESIGN THE- 
ATRE (7” 45RPM S) [PICTURE DISC WITH 
FIGHTING CLOWNS LP COVER ON 1 SIDE] 
[MOUNTED ON 12” CARD] FIRESIGN / RHINO 
RNPD-904 


1980 CASSETTE CHRONICLES — THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (6 R CT) [EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN COMMENTARIES FOR NPR 
“MORNING EDITION” PLUS POST ELECTION 
COMMENTS FOR OFF-AIR SUBSCRIBERS] 
RHINO RM-73 


1982 LAWYER’S HOSPITAL - THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (LP) (CT) [COMPILED FROM STUDIO, 
RADIO, AND LIVE PERFORMANCES] FIRESIGN 
/ RHINO RNLP-806(LP), RNC-806(CT) 


1982 SHAKESPEARE’S LOST COMEDIE — THE 
FIRESIGN THEATRE (LP) (CT) [EDITED FROM 
NPR “EARPLAY”] FIRESIGN / RHINO RNLP- 
807(LP), RNC-807-4(CT) 


PHIL PROCTOR 

1982 SEX, DRUGS, ROCK ‘N’ ROLL AND THE 
END OF THE WORLD — NATIONAL LAMPOON 
(LP) JANE FONDA SPEAKS OUT [ANNOUNCER, 
LYRICS, OTHER WRITING] PASSPORT PB-6018 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE ( - D.O.) 

1982 THE ALMOST COMEDY HOUR - VARI- 
OUS ARTISTS (2 R LP) CBS RADIO / RADIO 
RADIO TACH - 18L 


1983 FIRESIGN RADIO - THE FIRESIGN THE- 
ATRE (2 R LP) GLOBAL SATELLITE NETWORK 


1983 RAT IN THE BOX — THE FIRESIGN THE- 
ATRE (R PROMO CT) [A CEASE AND DESIST 
ORDER WAS FILED AGAINST THIS TAPE BY 
“JACK IN THE BOX”] 


PHIL PROCTOR 
1983 WAR GAMES — ORIGINAL CAST (LP) 
[VOICES] BUENA VISTA 2105 


1983 INDIANA JONES “AND THE LAST CRU- 
SADE” - ORIGINAL CAST (LP) [VOICES - WAL- 
TER DONOVON, S.S. OFFICER] BUENA VISTA 
(READ-ALONG SERIES) 1840C 


1983 STAR TREK | — ORIGINAL CAST (LP) 
[VOICES] BUENA VISTA (READALONG SERIES) 
461 


1983 STAR TREK Il — ORIGINAL CAST (LP) 
[VOICES] BUENA VISTA (READALONG SERIES) 
462 


1983 STAR TREK Ill - ORIGINAL CAST (LP) 
[VOICES] BUENA VISTA (READALONG SERIES) 
463 


1983 THE LAST STARFIGHTER - ORIGINAL 
CAST (LP) [VOICES] BUENA VISTA (READ- 
ALONG SERIES) 464 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE ( - D.O.) 

1984 THE THREE FACES OF AL — THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (LP) (CD) RHINO RNLP-812(LP), 
RNCD-5812(CD) 


1985 EAT OR BE EATEN — THE FIRESIGN THE- 
ATRE (LP) (CD) (CT) [CD W/ SUB-CODE GRAPH- 
ICS} MERCURY 826 452-1 M-1(LP), 826 452- 
2(CD), 826 452-4 M-1(CT) 


1985 BITES FROM EAT OR BE EATEN - THE 
FIRESIGN THEATRE (7” 45 RPM PROMO R EP) 
(12” 33 1/3 RPM PROMO R EP) [‘COMMER- 
CIALS’ FROM LP] MERCURY PRO-338(7”), PRO- 
381(12”) 


1986 DR. DEMENTO SHOW #86 (1/25-26/86) - 
DR.DEMENTO (4 R LP) [FEATURED ON PRO- 
GRAM] WESTWOOD ONE # 86-01,02,03,04 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1987 DON’T CRUSH THAT DWARF, HAND ME 
THE PLIERS — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (CD) 
[REISSUE] [NEW LINER NOTES BY P.A.] MOBILE 
FIDELITY MFCD-880 


1988 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE PRESENTS HOW 
CAN YOU BE IN TWO PLACES AT ONCE WHEN 
YOU’RE NOT ANYWHERE AT ALL? - THE FIRE- 
SIGN THEATRE (CD) [REISSUE] [NEW LINER 
NOTES BY P.A., D.O.] MOBILE FIDELITY MFCD- 
834 


DAVID OSSMAN, PHIL PROCTOR 

1988 WAR OF THE WORLDS 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY PRODUCTION — ORIGINAL CAST (CD) 
(CT) [PP., D.O. VOICES, D.O. ADAPTED AND 
DIRECTED, P.P. FLOOR DIRECTED] [FROM NPR 
BROADCAST] OTHER WORLD MEDIA 
OWMCD-001(CD), OWMCT-001 (CT) 


PHIL AUSTIN 

1988 DAILY FEED 1988 NEWSREEL — THE DAILY 
FEED (CT) [NICK DANGER SEGMENTS FROM 
BROADCASTS} DC AUDIO 


DAVID OSSMAN 

1988 THE CARDINAL OF THE KREMLIN - BY 
TOM CLANCEY - DAVID OGDEN STIERS (CT) 
[TALKING BOOK’] [DIRECTED RECORDING] 
SIMON AND SHUSTER 


1988 TREASURE - BY CLIVE CUSSLER - JAMES 
KEACH (CT) [‘TALKING BOOK’) [DIRECTED 
RECORDING] SIMON AND SHUSTER 


PHIL PROCTOR 

1988 FAVORITE SON - BY STEVE SOLOMON - 
PHIL PROCTOR (CT)  [‘TALKING BOOK’) 
[VOICE] BANTAM BOOKS ON TAPE 553-45148 


DAVID OSSMAN 

1989 RADIODAZE / THE GEORGE TIREBITER 
STORY PT.1 ANOTHER CHRISTMAS CAROL - 
DAVID OSSMAN (CT) [FROM PERFORMANCE] 
SPARKS MEDIA 


1989 THE GEORGE TIREBITER STORY PT.2 MEX- 
ICAN OVERDRIVE / RADIODAZE — DAVID OSS- 
MAN (CT) [FROM PERFORMANCE] COMPANY 
ONE 


1989 BITTERSWEET PIECES —- VARIOUS ARTISTS 
(6 CT) THE MOBILE HOME [READS] RADIO 
NEDERLAND TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE 


PHIL PROCTOR 
1989 RAPADIS —- VINNIE GOOMBA (PHIL 
PROCTOR) (CD S) LAURIE LCD - 210 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

3/1989 THE NOTORIOUS BYRD BROTHERS - 
THE BYRDS (CD) (CT) DRAFT MORNING [BAT- 
TLEFIELD SOUND EFFECTS] [REISSUE] COLUM- 
BIA CK-09575(CD), PCT-09575(CT) 


1989 | THINK WE’RE ALL BOZOS ON THIS BUS 
— THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (CD) [REISSUE] [NEW 
LINER NOTES BY P.A., D.O.] MOBILE FIDELITY 
MFCD-785 


PHIL AUSTIN 

1989 DAILY FEED 1989 NEWSREEL — THE DAILY 
FEED (CT) [NICK DANGER SEGMENTS FROM 
BROADCASTS] DC AUDIO 


DAVID OSSMAN 

1990 THE GEORGE TIREBITER STORY PT.3 THE 
RONALD REAGAN MURDER CASE - DAVID 
OSSMAN (CT) [FROM PERFORMANCE] MID- 
WEST RADIO THEATRE WORKSHOP 


1991 THE HEART OF THE STORY - VARIOUS 
ARTISTS (4 R CT) THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE 
CHILD [ADAPTED AND DIRECTED] THE USE 
OF FORCE [CO-PRODUCED] WILLIAM BEN- 
TON BROADCAST PROJECT, U. OF CHICAGO 


DAVID OSSMAN, PHIL PROCTOR 

1991 NORMAN CORWIN’S WE HOLD THESE 
TRUTHS (A CELEBRATION OF THE 200TH 
ANNIVERARY OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS) - ORIG- 
INAL CAST (CD) (CT) [D.O., P.P. VOICES, D.O. 
DIRECTED] [BOOKLET W/ SCRIPT, NOTES] 
[FROM NPR BROADCAST] OTHER WORLD 
MEDIA / WETA FM DIDX 015870(CD) 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

1991 ROLAND SOUND SPACE CD SAMPLER - 
VARIOUS ARTISTS (PROMO CD) THE PINK 
HOTEL — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE [REMIXED 
EXCERPT] ROLAND SOUND 


1992 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE PRESENTS WAIT- 
ING FOR THE ELECTRICIAN OR SOMEONE LIKE 
HIM — THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (CD) [REISSUE] 
[NEW LINER NOTES BY P.A., D.O.] MOBILE 
FIDELITY MFCD-762 


1992 DEAR FRIENDS - THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 
(CD) [REISSUE] [NEW LINER NOTES BY P.A., 
D.O., P.P.] MOBILE FIDELITY MFCD-758 


PHIL PROCTOR 
1993 REAL MEN DON’T BOND BY BRUCE 


FEIRSTEIN — PHIL PROCTOR (CT) [‘TALKING 
BOOK’) [ADAPTED, READS] SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER 

THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 


1993 SHOES FOR INDUSTRY —- THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (2CD) (2CT) [ANTHOLOGY] SONY / 
LEGACY 52736 


1993 FIGHTING CLOWNS —- THE FIRESIGN 
THEATRE (CD) [+ CARTER] [REISSUE] [NEW 
LINER NOTES BY P.A., D.O., P.P.| MOBILE 
FIDELITY MFCD-748 


1993 ANYTHYNGE YOU WANT TO (SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S LOST COMEDIE) — THE FIRESIGN THE- 


ATRE (CT) [ENTIRE NRP “EARPLAY” BROAD- 
CAST] MORE SUGAR 


1994 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE’S 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY REUNION TOUR; BACK FROM 
THE SHADOWS - THE FIRESIGN THEATRE (2CD) 
[LINER NOTES BY P.A., P.B., D.O., P.P.] [FROM 
LIVE PERFORMANCES] MOBILE FIDELITY 
MFCD-2-747 


DAVID OSSMAN 
1994. NOTHING ON TELEVISON — NOTHING 
ON TELEVISION (CT) WAR OF THE WORLD 
SERIES, (OTHER SHORT BITS) LAST MINUTE 
PRODUCTIONS 


PHIL PROCTOR 

1994 THE BEST OF BOB & RAY VOL. 4 - BOB & 
RAY (4CT) [RECORDED SEGMENTS IN 1950'S] 
RADIOART 


1994 WHERE IN THE WORLD IS CARMEN SAN 
DIEGO — ORIGINAL CAST (CD-R) [VOICES IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES] BRODERBUND 


PHIL AUSTIN 

1994 DOWN UNDER DANGER - PHIL AUSTIN 
(CT) [FROM NPR “PULP RADIO” SERIES] 
SPARKS MEDIA 


5/1995 TALES OF THE OLD DETECTIVE AND 
OTHER BIG FAT LIES — PHIL AUSTIN (2CT) 
[ORIGINAL ‘TALKING BOOK’] AUDIO PART- 
NERS 20001 


DAVID OSSMAN 

1995 RAYMOND CHANDLER’S “GOLDFISH” - 
ORIGINAL CAST (CT) [ADAPTED, DIRECTED, 
VOICE] OTHERWORLD / LODESTONE 


1995 DANTE’S INFERNO AND PURGATORIO — 
VARIOUS ARTISTS (CD-R) [VOICE OF VIRGIL 
AND NUMEROUS OTHERS] A-MUSE 


PHIL PROCTOR 

1995 SANDY’S CIRCUS — ORIGINAL CAST (CD- 
l) 

[VOICES] PHILIPS INTERACTIVE 


1995 THE MAGIC JUKEBOX — ORIGINAL CAST 
(CD-I) [VOICES] PHILIPS INTERACTIVE 


1995 WHERE IN THE U.S. IS CARMEN SAN 
DIEGO — ORIGINAL CAST (CD-R) — [VOICES] 
BRODERBUND 


THE FIRESIGN THEATRE 

8/95 THE FIRESIGN THEATRE PRESENTS HOW 
CAN YOU BE IN TWO PLACES AT ONCE WHEN 
YOU’RE NOT ANYWHERE AT ALL? — THE FIRE- 
SIGN THEATRE (CD) [REISSUE WITH ORIGINAL 
GRAPHICS] SONY / LEGACY CK-9884 


PHIL AUSTIN, PETER BERGMAN, DAVID OSS- 
MAN, PHIL PROCTOR 

1995 A FIRESIGN THEATRE REUNION (6 CT) 

1) STILL WAITING FOR THE ELECTRICIAN (PA, 
PB, DO, PP) 

2) THE REAL NICK DANGER (PA, DO) 

3) THE BEST OF PHIL PROCTOR (DO, PP) 

4) ROCKY ROCOCO LIVE (DO, PP) 

5) THE UNKNOWN TIREBITER (DO) 

6) THE WIZARD LIVE (PB, DO) 

[FROM BROADCASTS] 

OSSMAN’S AUDIOLA ARCHIVES 


NOTES: Later Columbia pressings have different 
or no prefix letters; some are applied by transpar- 
ent tape. The early Columbia LP promos may 
have white labels, most have timing strips pasted 
on the front cover. Firesign/Rhino Records have 
one or both designations on jacket or label. 





